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THE POETRY OF ROBERT BRIDGES 


The choice of Robert Bridges as Poet Laureate in July, 1913, 
was a surprise to many. His name was totally unknown to 
a great army of poetry readers who were familiar enough with 
Kipling, Watson, Phillips, Masefield, and Noyes. Indeed, one 
may begin by saying that the name of Bridges is of a kind which 
need never hope—or in his case it is perhaps fitter to say dread— 
general popularity. The contrast with Tennyson is obvious. 
The contrast with the immediate predecessor in the laureateship 
is, however, no less real. For Bridges certainly received the 
laurel dustier from the brows of one that uttered nothing either 
base or in any other way memorable. 

The poetry of Robert Bridges falls as far below that of Tenny- 
son in creative force, wideness of scope, and popular appeal as 
it rises above that of Alfred Austin in such qualities as I shall 
try here to make apparent. In spite of the public’s ignorance 
it had been long known to certain discriminating critics. 
Georgian Poetry, a small volume of selections from such 
younger singers as Chesterton, Davies, Gibson, Masefield, and 
James Stephens, was dedicated to Bridges in 1912. Long before 
that his personal friend Andrew Lang had praised his work, 
and the present writer remembers reading the encomium and 
vaguely confusing its subject with ‘‘Droch,”’ then writing for 
Life. Later, in a delightful article of the Contemporary Re- 
view for 1895, Lang, in his own vein of whimsical, sane, good- 
natured prejudice, complained of his inability to appreciate any 
of the younger men with the exception of Bridges and Kipling. 

Bridges and Kipling — the work of these two stands in start- 
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ling and illuminating contrast, and between them one can appor- 
tion all the more important types of contemporary English 
poetry. 

The first difference between the work of the Laureate and the 
best known of his contemporaries is evidently that between the 
classical or scholarly tradition and the modern spirit. Mr 
Kipling is scarcely further from the actual times ‘‘when ’Omer 
smote his bloomin’ lyre’ than he is from that English tradition 
of the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome 
which the history cf English letters reflects in unbroken con- 
tinuity since the sixteenth century. A neo-classic tradition, 
which it is interesting to notice in passing, has as yet taken no 
vital root in America. Indeed, the poetry of Bridges could be 
produced by no country save his own. Nor if England were the 
land she seems to many a cockney and Cook’s tourist, and not 
the England of the dreams of scholar and seer, would this poetry 
be, properly speaking, English; yet English it is, with a quality 
as truly national as that of Kipling himself. 

The life of Bridges is no less characteristically English than 
his work.' In a pleasant autobiographic poem he pictures a 
boyhood whose setting recalls that of Pater’s Child in the 
House, or Charles Lamb’s Mackery End. Eton and Oxford, 
cricket and rowing—he was a noted oarsman—classical studies, 
and foreign travel, and friendship with men of promise, all 
these contributed to a type of culture as national as it is 
noble. Perhaps it is not too much to say that one feels the soil 
to be a richer and worthier thing than the flower which it 
nourishes. There is a certain weakness in the creative power 
as well as a reticence in the personal note of the poet which is— 
like so much contemporary poetry—in marked contrast with the 
larger utterance of the earlier gods of the nineteenth century. 
What a difference between the vulgar yet splendid self-revelation 
of Byron’s muse — that ‘‘pageant of his bleeding heart’’— and 
the proud elusiveness of the later singer! It is another example 
of how facts disprove Ruskin’s theories, and the worthier life 
does not produce the worthier poetry. 


‘An account of the poet's life is to be found in “ Robert Bridges,” a public 
lecture, by T. Herbert Warren (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1913). 
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Bridges abandoned an earlier intention to enter the ministry 
and studied medicine. After an apparently successful career 
he retired at the age of thirty-eight. He is now seventy years 
old. The portrait in the front of his collected poems’ shows a 
peculiarly attractive combination of strength and refinement of 
feature. 

The classical quality of Bridges’s poetry is significantly 
indicated by the three longer poems which introduce his works. 
Of the two works, Prometheus the Firegiver and Demeter, al- 
though the blank verse is of a sonorous Miltonic character, there 
are few lines which demand quotation. The full enjoyment of 
such works belongs to the classical scholar who can appreciate the 
finely wrought rendering of familiar Greek and Latin passages. 
The less erudite reader may well be repelled by the severity and 
restraint of the classical method. He may complain that ‘‘a 
common greyness silvers everything.’’ 

In brighter hues is the version of Eros and Psyche, the story 
which Marius the Epicurean read in the Golden Book of Apu- 
leius. Here both metre and diction, as well as the transmigration 
of classic material into more variegated and fantastic forms, 
suggest Spenser. The quality of that poet’s quaint but har- 
monious stateliness, that strange renaissance beauty of pagan 
pomp, in which the very names of antiquity are uttered with a 
loving accent, is evident in these stanzas describing Aphrodite 
upon the sea:— 

Behind came Tritons, that their conches blew, 
Green-bearded, tail’d like fish, all sleek and stark ; 
And hippocampi tamed, a bristly crew, 

The browzers of old Proteus’ weedy park, 

Whose chiefer Mermen brought a shell for boat, 


And balancing its hollow fan afloat, 
Push’d it to shore and bade the queen embark : 


And then the goddess stept upon the shell 
Which took her weight ; and others threw a train 
Of soft silk o’er her, that unfurled to swell 
In sails, at breath of flying Zephyrs twain ; 


* Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, excluding the eight dramas (Oxford 
University Press, 1913). The dramas are included in an editjon of six vol 
umes published by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1898-1905, 
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And all her way with foam in laughter strewn, 
With stir of music and of conches blown, 
Was Aphrodite launch’d upon the main. 

The poem is divided first into four parts, named according to 
the seasons, then into divisions corresponding to the months, 
and finally into stanzas varying in number according to the days 
in the month. Such concern for the carving of the cup which 
holds his wine reveals a significant aspect of the author. He is 
a poet of form no less than of substance. In the poem consid- 
ered this sometimes takes a whimsical turn, as when a stanza 
dealing with music becomes an acrostic on the name of the com- 
poser Purcell, or when another is composed entirely of the names 
of sea-nymphs. In this connection may be mentioned the fact 
that the poet’s poems were first issued from the private press of 
a friend, and doubtless in suitable and beautiful dress. Whether 
this concern for beauty in externals will suggest a chilling arti- 
ficiality or zesthetic harmony must depend on the temperament 
of the individual reader. 

The sonnet sequence, 7he Growth of Love, some of which 
was published as long ago as 1876, is like Rossetti’s House of 
Life, a series of more or less connected suggestions of personal 
experience. Shakespeare’s sonnets are doubtless the original, 
only begetter of this species of literary form, and it is worth 
remembering that it is dubious whether a connected story or 
sequence was intended by him. The growth of love or any 
other process is hard to discover in the present poem. Never- 
theless the author handles the sonnet with the same fine work- 
manship which marks all his productions. Here, too, the 
thought is deeper and more personal than in the dramatic and 
narrative pieces already considered. The creed of the author is 
a Platonism like Spenser’s :— 

All earthly beauty hath one cause and proof 
To lead the pilgrim soul to beauty above. 


Perhaps the most striking sonnet for quotation is, however, one 
dealing with the very alien subject of the modern ocean liner :— 
The fabled sea-snake, old Leviathan, 


Or else what grisly beast of scaly chine 
That champ’d the ocean-wrack and swash'd the brine, 
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Before the new and milder days of man, 
Had never rib nor bray nor swindging fan 
Like his iron swimmer of the Clyde or Tyne, 
Late-born of golden seed to breed a line 

Of offspring swifter and more huge of plan. 


Straight is her going, for upon the sun 
When once she hath look’d, her path and place are plain ; 
With tireless speed she smiteth one by one 
The shuddering seas and foams along the main ; 
And her eased breath, when her wild race is run, 
Roars thro’ her nostrils like a hurricane. 


It is, however, upon his shorter poems that the fame of Bridges 
chiefly rests. Here stands his most characteristic and enduring 
work. Although it is an ungracious task for that continual 
plodder, the critic, to be ever picking out the base authority of 
others’ books, the poetry of Bridges is so essentially that of a 
reader of books as well as of nature, that one is forced to call 
attention to certain of its affinities. If the blank verse contains 
suggestions of Milton and the longer narrative and sonnets of 
Spenser, it is no less obvious that the models for many of the 
lyrics are to be found in the Elizabethan and Jacobean song- 
writers. The following verses, so typical of the author’s finished 
art, deserve quotation in full:— 


I have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 

Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents : 
A honeymoon delight,— 

A joy of love at sight, 

That ages in an hour :— 

My song be like a flower! 


I have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 

Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes, that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit's desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere :— 
My song be like an air! 


Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom: 
Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an airy tomb! 
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Fly with delight, fly hence! 

*Twas thine love’s tender sense 

To feast; now on thy bier 

Beauty shall shed a tear. 
It might be Herrick or Herbert who is singing! Bridges is 
separated by the poles from the mysticism and catholicism of 
Francis Thompson. He has a pleasing smack of old-fashioned 
protestantism, which makes him close the autobiographic poem 
before mentioned with lines which tell how his boyhood’s home 
is now a monastery, and— 


Within the peach-clad walls that old outlaw, 
The Roman wolf, scratched with privy claw. 


Nevertheless, the appeal of seventeenth-century diction and 
phrasing is as great to Bridges as to Thompson, and both find 
perhaps their most characteristic expression in a form of lyric 
largely modelled on that of the century of Herbert, Crashaw, 
and Donne. 

The subject of most of Bridges’s shorter poems is the de- 
scription and enjoyment of English country :— 


And country life I praise, 
And lead, because I find 
The philosophic mind 

Can take no middle ways ; 
She will not leave her love 
To mix with men, her art 
Is all to strive above 

The crowd, or stand apart. 


This is a stanza from a poem, Spring, which weil embodies the 
author’s philosophy and habits. Another passage describes the 
pleasures of winter :— 


Then what charm company 

Can give, know I,—if wine 

Go round, or throats combine 

To set dumb music free. 

Or deep in wintertide 

When winds without make moan, 
I love my own fireside 

Not least when most alone. 


Nunquam minus solus quam solus. But in truth the poet’s 
muse is never alone, for the songs of poets dead and gone echo 
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pleasantly in his music. Compare, for instance, with the last 
stanza this of Campion, and see how identical is the note:— 


Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their hours ; 


And clouds thin storms discharge 
Upon the airy towers. 

Let now the chimneys blaze 

And cups o’er flow with wine, 
Let well-tuned words amaze 
With harmony divine! 


Bridges has frequent reference to winter and particularly to 


snow,— 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town,— 


Patches of thin snow outlying, mark 

The landscape with a drear disfigurement. 
Many of his most characteristic lyrics can best be compared with 
snowflakes, whose minute and absolute patterns they resemble 
in fragile and exquisite delicacy. These are essentially of the 
stuff which evaporates no less before an over-hospitable open fire 
of popular appreciation than in the fierce oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe of critical analysis. They preserve their essence only above 
the timber-line of the emotions. Such readers as demand more 
marked melody, more genial warmth, and stronger perfume may 
ungraciously complain that the snow in Bridges’s poetry is only 
les neiges d’antan —a very bookish kind of snow as old as So- 
racte and Horace, and, albeit, chaste as the icicle that hangs on 
Dian’s temple, incapable, from long association with old leather 
bindings, of actual wetness. However, I prefer to leave the un- 
gracious—and facetious—criticism of such poetry and to quote 
from an example instead :— 

I never shall love the snow again 

Since Maurice died : 
With corniced drift it blocked the lane 


And sheeted in a desolate plain 
The country side. 


The trees with silvery rime bedight 
Thin branches bare. 

By day no sun appeared ; by night 

The hidden moon shed thievish light 
In the misty air. 


or when— 
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They brought him home, ’twas two days late 
For Christmas day : 

Wrapped in white, in solemn state, 

A flower in his hand, all still and straight 
Our Maurice lay. 


And two days ere the year outgave 
We laid him low. 
The best of us truly were not brave, 
When we laid Maurice down in his grave 
Under the snow. 


**T shall never again be friends with the roses,’’ sings Swinburne 
in a cry of despairing love. The two farewells to a loved object 
in nature are characteristic of the strangely different singers. 
It would be even more interesting to compare this requiem on 
the death of the author’s brother-in-law with certain sections of 
In Memoriam, such as that beginning, — 


Calm is the morn without a sound. 


In both the expression of deep personal grief permeates a minute 
nature description. Yet the contrast is scarcely greater with 
Swinburne. The simplicity of Bridges will strike many as more 
artificial than the ceremonial of Tennyson. Taine declared the 
latter was delivering an elegy in evening dress. In somewhat 
the same way the other suggests a dirge sung to the melody of 
the Ranz des Vaches, or a funeral knell rung upon Alpine bells, 
cold, pure, and sweet, but not the natural expression of human 
grief for most men. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the Laureate is lack- 
ing in frequent touches of realistic fidelity to redeem him from 
the charge of the over-literary and precious. Such touches are 
to be found again and again, as— 

The crumpled carpet of the dry leaves brown 


Avails not to keep down 
The hyacinth blades,— 


When tomtits, hanging from the drooping heads 
Of giant sunflowers, peck the nutty seeds,— 


or this, which has all the color of a little, impressionistic 


aquarelle :— 
The upper skies are palest blue 


Mottled with pearl and fretted snow : 
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With tattered fieece of inky hue 
Close overhead the storm-clouds go. 


Their shadows fly along the hill 

And o’er the crest mount one by one: 
The whitened planking of the mill 

Is now in shade and now in sun. 


A happy example of the blending of realism with the author's 
austere archaism is Winter Nightfall:— 


The day begins to droop,— 
Its course is done : 

But nothing tells the place 
Of the setting sun. 


The hazy darkness deepens, 
And up the lane 

You may hear, but cannot see, 
The homing wain. 


An engine pants and hums 
In the farm hard by: 
Its lowering smoke is lost 


In the lowering sky. 


The lack of heart and color, obvious in most of the poems 
considered, is not less lacking in those which deal with love. 
Like the subtlest of Jacobean singers, the Laureate believes— 


’Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity of our love,— 


and his is essentially no— 


Dull sublunary lovers’ love, 
Whose soul is sense. 


Yet the supreme importance of love is his frequent theme:— 


Love, from whom the world begun, 
Hath the secret of the sun. 


Love can tell, and love alone, 
Whence the million stars were strewn, 
Why each atom knows its own, 

How, in spite of love and death, 
Gay is life, and sweet is breath : 


This he taught us, this we knew, 
Happy in his science true, 
Hand in hand as we stood 
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Neath the shadows of the wood, 
Heart to heart as we lay 
In the dawning of the day. 


The reticence which has been observed in the poet’s treatment 
of love is equally marked in his attitude to philosophic and re- 
ligious finalities. He apparently-reserves for expression in one 
of his Poems in Classical Prosody a free statement of his views 
on such matters. The poems mentioned are attempts to write 
English verse in classical quantitative method as opposed to the 
ordinary accentual manner. Perhaps most readers will be in- 
clined to quote Mr. Herbert Paul upon Matthew Arnold’s vers 
libres,—‘‘that he may scan who has the power and he may like 
who scans,’’ and pass on. Nevertheless, such readers will miss 
an interesting statement of the poet’s Weltansicht. Particu- 
larly striking is the testimony of what science has done for man. 
The physician-poet declares—and be it remembered he is speak- 
ing in quantitative hexameter—that for man science has— 

Dow’r'd his homely vision with more expansive an embrace, 
And the rotten foundation of old superstition exposed. 

That trouble of Pascal, those vain paradoxes of Austin, 
Those Semitic parables of Paul, those tomes of Aquinas, 
All are thrown to the limbo of antediluvian idols, 

Only because we learn mankind's true history, and know 


That not at all from a high perfection sinfully man fell, 
But from baseness arose. 


This is a far cry from the greater Laureate’s protest, at once 
fearful and defiant, against the supposed materialism which was 
to follow the lessons of science. It would, however, be a grave 
mistake to suppose that the work of Bridges is not actuated by 
true piety and religious feeling, which find frequent expression. 
But the dogmatic theology of an earlier day has significantly 
disappeared, and in the lines just quoted we see the author’s 
frank satisfaction over such disappearance. 


In one particular—and not an important one—Bridges is an 
unfortunate choice as Poet Laureate. His occasional verse is not 
of a high order. Too often it is what such verse is oftenest, 
the broad and open road which leadeth to abstractions, capital- 
ized and platitudinous. Thus— 
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Honour, Truth, and growing Peace 
Follow Britannia’s wide increase — 


sounds like a solemn parody of— 


Joy, Temperance, and Repose. 

Slam the door in the Doctor's nose. 
The lines recently inspired by England’s war seem to me no 
exception, but I must admit that I have met other, and better, 
critics who disagree with my judgment. 

In my opinion the best verses which have been called forth by 
the present situation are those written by the strongest singer in 
the English tongue to-day, he who in Mr. Dooley’s happy phrase 
‘‘makes poetry while you wait’’; he who is so often at his best 
in the purely topical. He, too, it is that has told us how— 


There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 


The type of Robert Bridges’ art would deserve a place in a far 
less inclusive canon. For it is an art whose tradition, inherited 
from many of the greatest names in English literature, is, in his 
own case, pursued with fine skill and high aims. For many it 
will remain no more than the ‘‘stretched metre of an antique 
song.’’ Let me end as I began, by saying it can never be 
popular poetry. It is aristocratic in a good sense—the poetry, 
not of power or passion or personality, but of elusive grace, of 
delicacy, of aloofness, and of distinction. It is a flower which, 
lacking the brighter colors and stronger odors of more luxuriant 
growth, has none the less its own rare tint and a peculiar 
fragrance, pure and exquisite. 


Louis WARDLAW MILEs. 
Princeton University. 
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THOMAS WARTON’S POETRY AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


Thomas Warton first attempted to express his genius in 
poetry, but, both because the age in which he lived was un- 
favorable to poetry, and because, as Christopher North said, 
“‘the gods had made him poetical, but not a poet,’’ he turned 
later to criticism and history, where he won more immediate 
as well as more enduring fame. He did not, however, wholly 
cease to write poetry, which he somewhat diffidently submitted 
to public approval, and which shows the development of his 
tastes and interests and the growth of his romantic tendencies. 
That Warton does not loom so large in the history of poetry 
as he does in that of criticism and scholarship we may explain 
by the fact that he very early neglected poetry for work which 
was more acceptable to his generation. But if the importance 
of his poetry is not comparable to that of his other work, neither 
can it be dismissed as insignificant. Compared with his 
achievements in other fields of literature, it is obscured by their 
greater value; but compared with contemporary poetry, it 
assumes a more significant place. 

Warton’s most considerable contributions to the new move- 
ment were in developing the Gothic or medizval element, en- 
couraging the nature school of poetry, and giving impetus to 
the sonnet revival. Beside this, his verse illustrates more fully 
than that of any of his contemporaries the whole change that 
was taking place in English poetry ; it embodies practically every _ 
tendency of the new movement: the repudiation of the pseudo- 
classical models, the Spenserian and Miltonic revivals, the return 
to nature, the cult of solitude, the melancholy of the moonlight 4‘ 
and graveyard schools, the interest in the supernatural, and the 
Gothic revival. While Warton lacked the lyrical sweetness and 
poetic insight of his friend Collins, whose qualities he could at 
least appreciate, and the poetic fire and inspiration of Gray, to 
whom he paid the tribute of a sonnet, these are the poets with 
whom one feels bound to compare him. If he had less poetical 
genius than either of them, he had a greater variety of inter- 
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ests to which he applied it, and he made distinguished contri- 
butions in the direction of his principal interests, — nature 
and the past. 

Warton’s romantic tendencies were partly inherited. His 
father, Thomas Warton senior, though not a gifted poet, had a 
taste for medizval subjects, which he transmitted to his sons. 
Almost twenty years before Percy' and Gray’ were writing their 
‘‘runic’’ odes, and even before their chief source of inspiration, 
Mallet’s Histoire de Dannemarck, was published, the elder 
Warton* had versified two Latin translations of a portion of a 
northern song which Sir William Temple had quoted ap- 
provingly as containing a ‘‘vein truly Poetical,’’* and he thus 
introduced the runic element into poetry before northern 
mythology came to be studied seriously. He was not so strik- 
ingly novel, but he was almost equally romantic, in contribut- 
ing a poem to the Spenserian revival.’ Although he did not 
imitate Milton, he is known to have been devoted to his work, 
including the minor poems, which contributed so largely to the 
new movement, and his sons claimed for him the merit of 
having brought the Juvenilia to Pope’s attention.‘ 

In addition to this poetical inheritance, there seems to have 
been very early fostered in the sons of the first Thomas Warton 
a love for the past, for old romances wherein the glorious deeds 
of chivalry were immortalized, and for the visible remains of 
former days, the feudal castles and Gothic churches of the 
Middle Ages. It is probable that the elder Warton influenced 
his son much more by developing and cultivating such natural 
tastes than through his own Spenserian and runic poems, for the 
younger Warton seems not to have known of their existence 
until after his father’s death,’ and by that time at least the 


'See Phelps, English Romantic Movement, p. 142. 

*See Gray’s Works, ed. Gosse, Vol. I, p. 60, and Walpole’s Leflers, ed. 
Toynbee, Vol. V, p. 55, and Vol. VII, p. 175. 

* Warton’s poems were published posthumously in 1748. He died in 1745. 

*Temple’s Works, ed. 1720, Vol. I, p. 216. 

5Philander: An Imitation of Spencer, on the Death of Mr. Levins (in 
1706). 

*T. Warton’s Milton, 2nd ed. (1791), Pref., p. x. 

'Wooll, Biographical Memoirs of Joseph Warton (1806), pp. 214-5. 
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Pleasures of Melancholy and the Ode to Morning had been 
written. 

“‘Mr Warton possessed a classic taste with a Gothic Muse,”’ 
said a reviewer in the Critical Review." While we feel certain 
that Warton’s taste was Gothic as well as classic, we grant that 
the critic was right in recognizing in his poetry a marked 
classical element. But by classical we mean what the critic 
probably did not, genuine as well as pseudo-classical character- 
istics. Thomas Warton’s education was largely classical. He 
had an intimate acquaintance with both the Greek and the Latin 
poets and was himself, not only in his youth, when Latin verses 
were a large part of his school exercises, but even all through 
his life, the author of Latin poetry of no little merit. His first 
poetical attempt was in translation of an epigram of Martial; 
one of his best humorous pieces’ was the development of a 
Latin epigram of his own composition, and all his works abound 
in classical allusions, not simply in the conventional fashion of 
all the pseudo-classical poets, but with the warmth and freshness 
of real intimacy with classical literature. 


I. 


Although I speak of Warton as a romantic poet, it cannot, 
of course, be expected that a novice whose first important poem 
was written the year following the death of Pope should be 
wholly free from the characteristics of pseudo-classical verse. 
A strong love for the Gothic in every form, and for Spenser and 
Milton in particular, even unlimited enthusiasm, imagination, 
and poetic genius cannot produce a complete revolution in poetry 
without a preliminary period of experimentation in which the 
poetry of the age plays a prominent part. And Warton’s 
poetical genius was not of that robust, vigorous sort. Except 
in his principal contribution, the Gothic element, he was never 
strikingly original. 

Warton’s first poetry was therefore experimental, imitative. 
It shows a confusion of pseudo-classicism, real classicism, and 
romanticism. Much of it consists of poetical exercises in 


® Series 2, Vol. X, p. 20. 
® The Progress of Discontent. 
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various metres and styles, ranging from satires in the manner of 
Pope and of Swift to melancholy and nature poems under the 
influence of Milton, from ode to sonnet, and from a translation 
of Job in heroic couplets to imitations of Theocritus and Horace 
in the Miltonic fashion, and an inscription with something of 
the clarity of the Greek. In all of these Warton was evidently 
trying to find himself. Many of these first poems are extremely 
significant in showing how early certain aspects of Warton’s 
romanticism appeared. 

The first long poem, the Pleasures of Melancholy,” savors 
decidedly of Milton’s minor poems in tone and diction, though 
the title and the form were obviously directly suggested by 
Akenside’s much less romantic Pleasures of Imagination. The 
poem follows the general plan of // Penseroso, being a descrip- 
tion of the various pleasures which the man devoted to melan- 
choly contemplation may enjoy, and it is full of personifications 
of abstractions and Miltonic epithets and diction. A few typ- 
ical passages will illustrate both Warton’s command of blank- 
verse harmony and the influence of Milton: the invocation— 

Mother of musings, Contemplation sage, 


Whose grotto stands upon the topmost rock 
Of Teneriff ;— 


and distinct references to particular poems, such as— 


the dazzling spells 
Of wily Comus cheat th’ unweeting eye 
With blear illusion, and persuade to drink 
That charméd cup, which Reason’s mintage fair 

3 Unmoulds, and stamps the monster on the man ;''— 
ana— 

The taper’d choir, at the late hour of pray’r, 
Oft let me tread, while to th’ according voice 
The many-sounding organ peals on high, 
The clear slow-dittied chaunt, or varied hymn, 
Till all my soul is bath’d in ecstasies, 
And lapp’d in Paradise.” 


The whole poem is saturated, too, with the melancholy of the 
graveyard school of poets, and passages can be selected which 


Written in 1745; published anonymously in 1747. 
" Cf. Comus, lines 154-5 and 528-30. 
Cf. Penseroso, lines 161-6, 
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seem to have been directly inspired by various of their poems. 
The young poet—Warton was seventeen when he wrote the 
Pleasures of Melancholy—gives every evidence of having tried 
his hand in the style of each of them; but he combined the re- 
sults into a whole with some characteristic additions of his own. 
Among the lines that show Warton’s debt to the early melan- 
choly school the following are obviously imitative of Parnell and 
Young :— 
But when the world 

Is clad in Midnight’s raven-colour’d robe, 

*Mid hollow charnel let me watch the flame 

Of taper dim, shedding a livid glare 

O’er the wan heaps ; while airy voices talk 

Along the glimm’ring walls ; or ghostly shape, 

At distance seen, invites with beck’ning hand 

My lonesome steps, thro’ the far-winding vaults. 

Nor undelightful is the solemn moon 

Of night when haply wakeful from my couch 

I start: lo, all is motionless around ! 

Roars not the running wind ; the sons of men 

And every beast in mute oblivion lie ; 

All nature’s hush’d in silence and in sleep. 

O then how fearful is it to reflect, 

That thro’ the still globe’s awful solitude 

No being wakes but me! 


The description of ‘‘fall’n Persepolis’ was surely written with 
Dyer’s Ruin of Rome fresh in memory :— 

Here columns heap’d on prostrate columns, torn 

From their firm base, increase the mould’ring mass. 

Far as the sight can pierce, appear the spoils 

Of sunk magnificence! a blended scene 


Of moles, fanes, arches, domes and palaces, 
Where with his brother Horror, Ruin sits. 


In his second Miltonic poem, the Ode on the Approach of Sum- 
mer, some passages of which are little more than rearrangements 
of Milton’s thought and even diction, it is noticeable that 
Warton was somewhat truer to the spirit of his model than most 
of Milton’s imitators. His melancholy is not so obtrusive, and 
he retains much of Milton’s real classicism, with which he was 
in close sympathy. The following passage, selected almost at 
random, shows at once the closeness of the imitation, Warton’s 
devotion to the cult of solitude, and his classicism ;— 
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Or bear me to yon antique wood, 

Dim temple of sage Solitude! 

There within a nook most dark, 

Where none my musing mood may mark, 
Let me in many a whisper'd rite 

The Genius old of Greece invite, 

With that fair wreath my brows to bind, 
Which for his chosen imps he twin’d, 
Well nurtur’d in Pierian lore, 

On clear Illissus’ laureate shore. 


Warton was, however, more interested in the mysteries of 
native superstition than in Grecian rites. Stirred by reading 
old romances he sighed for ‘*more romantic scenes,’’ for the— 


.... fairy bank, or magic lawn, 

By Spenser’s lavish pencil drawn : 

Or bow’r in Vallombrosa’s shade 

By legendary pens pourtray’d. 
He longed to visit— 


The rugged vaults, and riven tow’rs 

Of that proud castle’s painted bow’rs, 
Whence Hardyknute, a baron bold, 

In Scotland’s martial days of old, 
Descended from the stately feast, 

Begirt with many a warrior guest, 

To quell the pride of Norway’s king, 
With quiv’ring lance and twanging string. 


And when he continued, — 


Might I that legend find, 
By fairies spelt in mystic rhymes, 
To teach enquiring later times, 
What open force, or secret guile, 
Dash’d into dust the solemn pile,— 
he had passed from the influence of Milton and Spenser into his 


own best loved poetical province, the glories of the Gothic 
past.” 


“The Pleasures of Melancholy also gives some evidence of Warton’s 
interest in native mythology: ‘Contemplation’ is represented as having been 
found by a Druid— 

Far in the hollow glade of Mona's woods,— 
and carried to the “ close shelter of his oaken bow’r,” where she— 
lov'd to lie 
Oft deeply list’ning to the rapid roar 
Of wood-hung Meinai, stream of Druids old, 
10 
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Even more important than the fact that Warton contrived 
to preserve a more objective tone in his melancholy, and to 
add a new Gothic note to it, is the fact that he may fairly be 
credited with having influenced pretty directly the greatest 
poem of the elegiac school, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. The following passage from the Pleasures of Melan- 
choly, which adds to the conventional melancholy of Warton’s 
models a good deal of his own religious awe and feeling for 
ancient Gothic ruins, seems also to sound the keynote of the 


later poem :— 


Beneath yon ruin’d abbey’s moss-grown piles 

Oft let me sit, at twilight hour of eve, 

Where thro’ western window the pale moon 

Pours her long-levell’d rule of streaming light ; 

While sullen sacred silence reigns around, 

Save the lone screech-owl’s note, who builds his bow'r 
Amid the mould’ring caverns dark and damp, 

Or the calm breeze, that rustles in the leaves 

Of flaunting ivy, that with mantle green 

Invests some wasted tow’r. 


The similarity of some lines in the Eiegy is too close to be 
dismissed as accidental, and the fact that Gray took up again in 
the winter of 1749—two years after The Pleasures of Melan- 
choly was published—the poem he had barely begun several 
years earlier, increases the likelihood of his having had Warton’s 
poem in mind as he finished his own :— 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantied tow'r 
The moping ow! does to the moon complain 


Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bow’r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


If Milton was largely responsible for fhe melancholy school of 
poetry which revelled in midnight scenes of gloom, with War- 
ton at least his influence was partly counterbalanced by Spen- 
ser’s directing attention to brighter and more joyous themes. 
Warton’s preferring Spenser to Pope is extremely significant 
of his taste, and of the advances he had made thus early in re- 
jecting the old school for the coming one. For his taste he 
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gave a very romantic reason: warmer passions are aroused by 
the artless magic of the Faerte Queene than by the artificial 
brilliance of the Rape of the Lock:— 

Thro’ Pope’s soft song tho’ all the Graces breathe, 

And happiest art adorn his Attic page ; 

Yet does my mind with sweeter transport glow, 

As at the root of mossy trunk reclin’d, 

In magic Spenser’s wildly-warbled song 

I see deserted Una wander wide 

Thro’ wasteful solitudes, and lurid heaths, 

Weary, forlorn ; than when the fated fair 

Upon the bosom bright of silver Thames 

Launches in all the lustre of brocade, 

Amid the splendors of the laughing Sun. 

The gay description palls upon the sense, 

And coldly strikes the mind with feeble bliss." 

Spenser’s influence is apparent also in some of Warton’s 
descriptions of nature, which add to the imitation of such a 
model the author’s evident familiarity with and admiration of 
rural scenes. These descriptions from nature are a significant 
characteristic of Warton’s poetry. A typical example is the 
Ode to Morning, a simple description of a familiar morning 
scene in the valley of the Cherwell in which, besides much 
artificial diction, there is genuine poetic feeling :— 


Once more the verna! sun’s ambrosial beams 

The fields as with a purple robe adorn: 
Cherwell, thy sedgy banks and glist’ring streams 

All laugh and sing at mild approach of morn ; 
Thro’ the deep groves I hear the chaunting birds, 
And thro’ the clover’d vale the various-lowing herds. 

The influence of Spenser is further shown in A Pastoral in 
the Manner of Spenser and an Ode sent to Mr. Upton on his 
edition of the Faerie Queene. The first is in the short stanza used 
by Spenser in the Shephearde’s Calendar, January, and December, 
and the diction is full of such archaisms as ‘losell,’ ‘yblent,’ 
‘besprent,’ ‘eyrie,’ ‘dight.’* The second is not so much imi- 


“This brief but happy comparison of Pope’s verse with Spenser's ex” 
resses the same idea that was given fuller discussion nearly ten years later 
the poet’s older brother in his revolutionary essay on Pope. (Joseph 


arton, Essay on Pope, Vol. |, 1756.) 
% Warton does Got splay in the poem a very accurate knowledge of 
Spenserian diction, for he is guilty of such forms as “did deemen” and “ did 
depeinten. 
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tative of Spenser as expressive of Warton’s admiration for his 
magic beauties, and of his appreciation of Upton’s effort to 
make them intelligible to readers of his day :— 


As oft, reclin’d on Cherwell’s shelving shore, 
I trac’d romantic Spenser’s moral page, 
And sooth’d my sorrows with the dulcet lore 

Which Fancy fabled in her elfin age ; 


Much would I grieve, that envious Time so soon 

O’er the lov’d strain had cast his dim disguise ; 
As lowering clouds, in April’s brightest noon, 

Mar the pure splendors of the purple skies. 

! 

Sage Upton came, from every mystic tale 

To chase the gloom that hung o’er fairy ground : 
His wizard hand unlocks each guarded vale, 

And opes each flowery forest’s magic bound. 


It is interesting to observe that both of Warton’s principal 
contributions to the new movement in poetry, the love of the 
past and of nature, were, even in his early work, neither accidental 
nor unconscious. Although the first was not so evident in this 
as in the later work, yet in the Ode on the Approach of Summer, 
a poem which is in some respects the most important in his first 
period, we find what appears to be Warton’s poetical programme. | 
This poem was published in his collection called the Union, 
where it was modestly ascribed to a ‘‘Gentleman from the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen’’; and the preface hinted at a long poem by 
the same author soon to be published should this meet with 
favor. We seem to have in this ode a suggestion of what was 
to have been the nature of that ‘‘noble and more important 
poem.’’ For, near its close, when the poet has ensconced himself 
in his ideal retreat, he promises to dedicate his days to poetry, — 
poetry which shall celebrate England’s glorious past :— 


Nor let me fail, meantime, to raise 
The solemn song to Britain’s praise : 
To spurn the shepherd’s simple reeds, 
And paint heroic ancient deeds: 

To chant fam’d Arthur’s magic tale, 
And Edward, stern in sable mail ; 

Or wand’ring Brutus’ lawless doom, 
Or Brave Bonduca, scourge of Rome. 
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These are the themes we find constantly recurring through 
Warton’s poetry, finding their best expression later in the odes 
on the Grave of King Arthur, and the Crusade. 

There is some evidence, too, that the second characteristic of 
Warton’s poetry, the portraying of nature from actual obser- 
vation, already mentioned, was the result of a conscious poetical 
effort, even in this early work. Warton apparently recognized 
in rural scenes fit subjects for poetry, and subjects to which he 
felt his power somewhat adapted. This appears in the sonnet 
written at Winslade.“ After describing the native charms of the 
village, he referred to their poetical inspiration as better suited 
to his genius than more conventional themes :— 


Her fairest landskips whence my Muse has drawn, 
Too free with servile courtly phrase to fawn, 
Too weak to try the buskin’s stately strain. 


II. 

Warton’s early and later poetical periods are in a way con- 
nected by a slight body of academic verse somewhat distinct 
from the rest of his poetry, and yet showing not only his 
characteristic qualities, — especially the love of the past which 
was certainly fed by the ancient glories of Oxford,— but also an 
otherwise almost unsuspected vein of humor. Throughout his 
long residence at Oxford, Warton was more than once called 
upon to perform poetical service for his university,—to vindicate 
its honor, in the 7riumph of Isis, to contribute to the Oxford 
and Cambridge collections in honor of national events, and to 
celebrate anniversaries. In these poems are mingled the ele- 
ments characteristic of the rest of his poetry. The 7riumph 
of Isis is largely pseudo-classical in its use of the heroic 
couplet, its artificial diction—such as ‘vernal bloom,’ ‘oliv’d 
portal,’ ‘pearly grot,’ ‘floating pile,’ ‘dalliance with the 
tuneful Nine,’—and in its stereotyped classical allusions. 
Among the Miltonic personifications of abstractions and of 
places mingled the deities and heroes of classical myth and 
history; we meet with Freedom and Gratulation, Cam and Isis, 
Muse and Naiad, Tully, Cato, and Eurus. But there is quite as 


% About 1750. 
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much medizval coloring. Warton’s characteristic love of the 
past appears in his celebration of ancient art,—his eulogy of 
Gothic architecture, — 


Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes sublime, 

Ye towers that wear the mossy vest of time ; 

Ye massy piles of old munificence, 

At once the pride of learning and defence ; 

Ye cloisters pale, that lengthening to the sight, 

To contemplation, step by step, invite ; 

Ye high-arch’d walks, where oft the whispers clear 

Of harps unseen have swept the poet's ear ; 

Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 

Her holy hymns of ever-echoing praise ; 

Lo! your lov’d Isis, from the bordering vale, 

With all a mother’s fondness bids you hail ! — 
of old poets,” and of early heroes whom tradition connected with 
the founding of the university. 

There is nothing remarkable about Warton’s contributions to 
the Oxford verses on public occasions. The Complaint of 
Cherwell, contributed to one of them, is somewhat interesting 
in that, although its personification and diction are of the 
pseudo-classical sort, its celebration of rural solitude is distinctly 
in the newer manner. It presents the claim of Warton’s beloved 
Cherwell to be considered as a suitable subject for poetry, and 
compares her simple rustic charms and quiet solitudes with the 
more frequented and oft-sung beauties of Isis. 

All of Warton’s humorous poetry was written in his early life, 
and most of it appeared in his collection of many such pieces by 
the wits of Oxford, the Oxford Sausage, published in 1764. 
With perhaps one exception, and that the best of the group,— 
the Panegyric on Oxford Ale,—this verse belongs to the school 
of Pope and of Swift, though it is much more genial than most 
of the verse of those masters of satire. The earliest of them, 
the Progress of Discontent, was considered by Dr. Warton the 
best imitation of Swift that had ever appeared. It is a mild 
satire upon the career of many a young Englishman who, with 
discontented indolence rather than ambition, sought advance- 
ment through the university and church, and the story is told in 


" Warton’s celebration of Chaucer during the years of his neglect is 
significant. Later, of course,in the History of English Poetry, Warton gave 
him the first adequate critical study.; 
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vigorous Hudibrastic measure with considerable relish and 
spirit. The country parson’s vain sighs for his care-free college 
days will serve for a sample of the whole:— 


Return, ye days, when endless pleasure 
I found in reading, or in leisure! 

When calm around the common room 

I puff'd my daily pipe’s perfume! 

Rode for a stomach, and inspected, 

At annual bottlings, corks selected : 
And din’d untax’d, untroubled, under 
The portrait of our pious Founder! 
When impositions were supply'd 

To light my pipe — or sooth my pride — 
No cares were then for forward peas, 
A yearly-longing wife to please ; 

My thoughts no christ’ning dinners crost, 
No children cry’d for butter’d toast ; 
And ev'ry night I went to bed, 

Without a Modus in my head! 


Probably the best of Warton’s humorous pieces is the Pane- 
gyric on Oxford Ale, a burlesque of Milton’s epic style after the 
manner of Phillip’s Splendid Shilling. The blank verse is well 
managed, and the mock dignified humor well kept up through-. 
out the poem. The models are unmistakable; there are direct 
allusions to both, and the poem concludes with comparing the 
unhappiness of the poet, whose supply of ale is cut off, with that 
of Adam shut out from Paradise,—a grief he professed to share 


in common with his master, the author of the Splendid Shil- 
hing :— 

Thus Adam, exil’d from the beauteous scenes 

Of Eden, griev’d, no more in fragrant bow’'r 

On fruits divine to feast, fresh shade and vale 

No more to visit, or vine-mantled grot ; 

Thus too the matchless bard, whose lay resounds 

The Splendid Shilling’s praise, in nightly gloom 

Of lonesome garret, pin’d for cheerful Ale: 

Whose steps in verse Miltonic I pursue, 

Mean follower: like him with honest love 

Of Ale divine inspir’d, and love of song. 

But long may bounteous Heav’n with watchful care 

Avert his hapless lot! Enough for me 

That burning with congenial flame I dar’d 

His guiding steps at distance to pursue, 

And sing his favorite theme in kindred strains. 
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The remainder of the humorous poems may be briefly dis- 
missed. Newmarket, which was published anonymously in 1751, _ 
is a somewhat heavy Popeian satire. The subject is the gam- 
bling on the Newmarket races; the form is the closed couplet, 
with balance, antithesis, and adroit turn of the thought at the 
end of the couplet. The not very amusing dialogue between the 
Phaeton and the One-Horse Chair is apparently, as a reviewer 
in the Monthly Review™ observed, an imitation of Smart’s fable 
of the Bag- Wig and the Tobacco-Pipe. More clever is the little 
Ode toa Griszle Wig, in which Warton, while comparing the 
relative merits of bob and grizzle, frequently burlesqued the 
manner of Milton’s minor poems with considerable relish :— 

All hail, ye Curls, that, rang’d in reverend row, 
With snowy pomp my conscious shoulders hide ! 


That fall beneath in venerable flow 
And crown my brows above with feathery pride! 


But thou, farewell, my Bob! whose thin-wove thatch 
Was stor’d with quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 


That love to live within the one-curl’d Scratch, 
With fun, and all the family of smiles. 


The Castle Barber's Soliloquy is again quite in the manner of 
Swift, while the Prologue on the Old Winchester Playhouse over 
the Butcher’s Shambles is in more vigorous couplets than those 
of Newmarket, and is packed with alliteration and absurd an- 
titheses. These poems and the Ozford Newsman's Verses were 
evidently dashed off with more enjoyment of the fun than poetry, 
and their chief merit lies in the fact that they show the poet in 
his most robust and genial mood. 

Mant included among Warton’s humorous pieces an Epistle 
Srom Thomas Hearne, Antiquary, to the Author of the Companion 
to the Oxford Guide, and on that authority it has been pretty 
generally accepted as written by Thomas Warton.” But surely 
there were many who were loath to believe that Warton di- 
rected this clever squib at himself when the author of the Com- 
panion and the editor of the Sausage were so generally guessed 


Vol. XCI, p. 275. 
%It is quoted among Warton’s antiquarian pieces by Professor Beers: 
English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 201-2. 
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to be the same, and who are glad to find among Joseph Warton’s 

‘letters, published by Wooll, a letter to Thomas in which he calls 
that poem his own.” The poem isa delightful bit of fun, pur- 
porting to portray Hearne’s resentment at the disrespect with 
which he and other antiquaries were treated in the Companion. 
He addressed Warton as— 


Friend of the moss-grown spire and crumbling arch,— 
and concludes with a curse upon his antiquarian studies, — 


may curses every search attend 
That seems inviting! May’st thou pore in vain 
For dubious door-ways! May revengeful moths 
Thy ledgers eat! May chronologic spouts 
Return no cypher legible! May crypts 
Lurk undiscern’d! Nor may’st thou spell the names 
Of Saints in storied windows! Nor the dates 
Of bells discover! Nor the genuine site 
Of Abbot's pantries! And may Godstowe veil, 
Deep from thy eyes profane, her Gothic charms! 


Ill. 


The poems that belong to Warton’s later period, that is, those 
that appeared for the first time in the collected edition of 1777" 
and were presumably written after the publication of the Ox- 
ford Sausage, the laureate odes and other occasional later 
poetry, show, of course, a considerable advance over his earlier 
work in the direction of the new movement. There is very 
much less imitation of Pope and Swift, of Milton, and even of 
the early romanticists, Thomson, Parnell, Young; and there is 


* Letter to Thos. Warton, July, 5, 1769; Wooll, Memoirs of Joseph Warton 
(1806), p. 348. 

“Poems: A New Edition, with Additions. By Thomas Warton. 1777. 
No collection seems to have been published before that year. An edition, 
called the third, was published in 1779 with the following Advertisement : 
“These Poems were collected and published together in 1777. Some of 
them had before been separately printed, to which other unpriuted Pieces 
were then added. This is the third and a revised Edition of that Collection, 
with the Addition of one Piece More.” Warton was preparing a corrected 
edition at the time of his death, and it was published in 1791. The standard 
edition, Zhe Poetical Works of the Late Thomas Warton, B.D., with 
numerous additions, including a Memoir and notes by the editor, Richard 
Mant, appeared in two volumes in 1802. I have not seen either a copy or a 
description of the implied first edition, and am inclined to think it never 
existed. 
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very much more of Warton’s peculiar qualities, which had 
appeared in the earliest work,—the love of the past and the love 
of nature. Besides, these poems show somewhat the influence 
of contemporary romanticists, particularly of Gray. 

The influence of Gray is strong in one of the most interesting 
and significant of Warton’s later poems, the Ode Written at 
Vale-Royal Abbey in Cheshire. It is apparent throughout the 
poem, from the form, the elegiac quatrain, to the atmosphere 
of pensive melancholy which pervades it. The poem begins, — 


As evening slowly spreads his mantle hoar, 
No ruder sounds the bounded valley fill, 
Than the faint din, from yonder sedgy shore, 
Of rushing waters, and the murmuring mill, — 


and continues with a scene not unlike that with which the Elegy 
opens. But there is an important difference between Gray’s 
poem and Warton’s. The former is classical and universal in 
its application and appeal; the scene might be any village church- 
yard; the conventional moralizing is exactly the sort which 
dignified the eighteenth century, and which makes an almost 
constant appeal both because of its truth and because of the 
perfect form which Gray gave to it. Warton, however, was 
describing a particular ruined abbey, and it called up in his 
mind—not at all given to abstract thought, moralization or 
philosophizing—distinct visions of the past in which he was so 
much interested. He delighted to reconstruct the ruined abbey, 
to recall its departed glories, to dwell on the themes so dear to 
him, its architecture, its learning, its minstrelsy and its ro- 


mance :— 
Here ancient Art her dedal fancies play’d 
In the quaint mazes of the crisped roof ; 
In mellow glooms the speaking pane array’d, 
And rang’d the cluster’d column, massy proof. 


Here Learning, guarded from a barbarous age, 
Hover’d awhile, nor dar’d attempt the day ; 
But patient trac’d upon the pictur’d page 
The holy legend, or heroic lay. 


Hither the solitary minstrel came 
An honour’d guest, while the grim evening sky 
Hung lowering, and around the social flame 
Tun’d his bold harp to tales of chivalry. 
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This love of the past, this revival of medizval glories especially, 
which occasionally showed in the early poems and appeared more 
strongly in many of his later ones, connects Warton most closely 
with the romantic movement, and constitutes his most important 
contribution to it. Warton’s medizval poems have also a 
closer relation to his other literary work; they give expression 
to the same master passion that urged him, as critic and his- 
torian, to exploit the beauties of Spenser and the forgotten poets 
of early English literature. In two of Warton’s best and most 
characteristic odes he concerned himself wholly with the past. 
These very romantic poems are the Crusade and the Grave 
of King Arthur. The first purports to be the song that Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Blondel de Nesle composed together, by 
which the minstrel was able to discover his master in prison. 
The poem has a fine swing, from the beginning of the song— 


Syrian virgins, wail and deep, 
English Richard ploughs the deep !— 


to the defiant close— 


We bid those spectre-shapes avaunt, 

Ashtaroth, and Termagaunt! 

With many a demon, pale of hue, 

Doom’d to drink the bitter dew 

That drops from Macon’s sooty tree, 

Mid the dread grove of ebony. 

Nor magic charms, nor fiends of hell, 

The christian’s holy courage quell. 
Salem, in ancient majesty 

Arise, and lift thee to the sky! 

Soon on thy battlements divine 

Shall wave the badge of Constantine. 

Ye Barons, to the sun unfold 

Our Cross with crimson wove and gold! 


The favorite ode, however, will always be Zhe Grave of 
King Arthur, in which a story of the national British hero of 
romance is skilfully set into a brilliant framework of medizval 
splendor. Warton explained in a short preface that the story 
was adapted from the Chronicle of Glastonbury and dealt with a 
Welsh tradition that Arthur was not carried away to Avalon 
after the battle of Camlan but was received by monks and buried 
before the high altar in Glastonbury Cathedral. This story, 
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told to Henry II by Welsh bards at Cilgarran castle, induced 
him to go to the abbey, find the grave, and, as the ode has it, 
establish a chantry at its shrine. The description of the feast 
with which the poem opens is gorgeously romantic, and splendidly 
suggests the great medizvalist of the next century, Sir Walter 
Scott, who was foreshadowed in several respects by this first 
medizeval enthusiast. Warton’s richness and harmony of diction, 
his stirring and vigorous appeal to the imagination were con- 
tinued, but scarcely eclipsed, in the poems of his great suc- 
cessor :— 

Stately the feast, and high the cheer: 

Girt with many an armed peer, 

And canopied with golden pall, 

Amid Cilgarran’s castle hall, 

Sublime in formidable state, 

And warlike splendour, Henry sate ; 

Prepar’d to stain the briny flood 

Of Shannon’s lakes with rebel blood. 

Illumining the vaulted roof, 

A thousand torches flam’d aloof : 

From massy cups, with golden gleam 

Sparkled the red metheglin’s stream : 

To grace the gorgeous festival, 

Along the lofty-window’d hall, 

The storied tapestry was hung : 

With minstrelsy the rafters rung 

Of harps, that with reflected light 

From the proud gallery glitter’d bright : 

While gifted bards, a rival throng, 

(From distant Mona, nurse of song, 

From Teivi, fring’d with umbrage brown, 

From Elvy’s vale, and Cader’s crown, 

From many a shaggy precipice 

That shades Ierne’s hoarse abyss, 

And many a sunless solitude 

Of Radnor’s inmost mountains rude), 

To crown the banquet’s solemn close, 

Themes of British glory chose. 


Warton’s love of the past was the inspiration also of three 
sonnets. Two of them were inspired by relics of the very early 
history of England: one by King Arthur’s Round Table, hang- 
ing in the old Norman castle at Winchester, and the other by 
the mysterious monument, of ‘‘wondrous origine’’ unknown, at 
Stonehenge on Salisbury plain. 
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The third of the medizval group, the most interesting of 
Warton’s sonnets, if not the most interesting of all his poems, 
because it affords so characteristic a glimpse of the poet-scholar, 
is the one Written in a Blank Leaf of Dugdale’s Monasticon. 
It has for its subject the delightful, the aesthetic side of anti- 
quarian study. That aspect made to Warton an appeal quite as 
strong as the scholarly one; it was an influence as potent in 
poetry and art as the other was in history and scholarship. The 
antiquary has never had a better defence and justification than 
the following lines :— 


Deem not, devoid of elegance, the Sage, 

By Fancy’s genuine feelings unbeguil’d, 

Of painful pedantry the poring child ; 

Who turns, of these proud domes, th’ historic page, 
Now sunk by Time, and Henry’s fiercer rage. 
Think’st thou the warbling Muses never smil’d 
On his lone hours? Ingenuous views engage 

His thoughts, on themes, unclassic falsely stil’d, 
Intent. While cloister’d Piety displays 

Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictur’d stores. 
Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 

Of hoar Antiquity, but strown with flowers. 


The same note of interest in the past is struck rather frequently 
but never so forcibly in his last poems, the laureate odes. Aside 
from this element, the odes have very little merit indeed. They 
are dignified, conventional, but often perfunctory. Warton was 
not interested in contemporary events, and George III made no 
great imaginative appeal; so Warton, like many another laureate, 
took refuge in singing the glories of English heroes of the past, — 
of Alfred, and the British legacy of liberty; of William Con- 
queror, and the barons who obtained Magna Charta; of Edward 
and the victories in France; and in lauding his great predecessors, 
the laureates of England. 

These celebrations of ancient days, together with Warton’s 
neglect of the ostensible subjects of his odes, were cleverly 
ridiculed by ‘‘Peter Pindar,’’ a poet whose coarse but frequently 
humorous satires were more successful than his serious verse. 
In Ode upon Ode he parodied Warton’s celebration of the past; 
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in An Expostulary Epistle from Brother Peter to Brother Tom, 
derided Warton’s neglect of the present, and inhis Advice to the 
Future Laureate,” written after the death of Warton, he pointed 
with some cleverness to his learning as the cause of his ill success 
as a laureate :—— 

Tom prov’d unequal to the Laureat’s place ; 

Luckless, he warbled with an Attic grace: 


The language was not understood at Court, 
Where bow and curt’sy, grin and shrug, resort ; 


Tom was a scholar —luckless wight! 
Lodg’d with old manners in a musty college ; 
He knew not that a Palace hated knowledge, 
And deem’d it pedantry to spell and write. 
Tom heard of royal libraries, indeed, 
And, weakly, fancied that the books were read. 


The second important characteristic of Warton’s poetry, the 
interest in natural scenes as the subject of poetry, which had 
been in his early period largely colored by the influence of Milton 
and of Spenser, was almost equally conspicuous in his later work. 
In the later poems, however, although he was still slightly under 
their influence, and justified his selection of such subjects from 
the practice of these favorite poets, it is pretty evident that he 
was painting directly from nature. The following short passage 
shows the closeness of Warton’s observation of simple details 
which the pseudo-classicist would have thought beneath a poet’s 


notice :— 
Scant along the ridgy land 
The beams their new-born ranks expand : 
The fresh-turn’d soil with tender blades 
Thinly the sprouting barley shades: 
Fringing the forest’s devious edge, 
Half rob’d appears the hawthorn hedge ; 
Or to the distant eye displays 
Weakly green its budding sprays. 


The modernity of Warton’s poetry in which the rustic de- 
lights of simple life are celebrated is attested by the fact that his 
Hamlet: An Ode written in Whichwood Forest, was republished in 
1859 with fourteen etchings by Birket Foster, a popular engraver, 
who made illustrations for editions of Milton, Goldsmith, Scott 


™ Pindar’s Works, Vol. I, p. 382; Vol. II, pp. 61, 445-6. 
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and Wordsworth, and that a second edition was called for in 
1876. Yet, for all its ‘softness’ and ‘sweetness,’ the poem is 
not one of Warton’s best efforts. 

Warton’s interest in nature as the subject for poetry is also 
shown in two sonnets as reactionary in the direction of the return 
to nature as the medizval sonnets were in that of the return to 
the past, and almost as important as contributions to the new 
poetry. One of these is a study of nature and moods, in further- 
ance of which the poet assumed the contrast between the hopeful 
and the disappointed lover. It is apparent that at least the 
changeful Surry landscape was real, whatever the state of the 
feelings in which it was viewed :— 

While summer-suns o’er the gay prospect play’d, 
Through Surry’s verdant scenes, where Epsom spreads 
Mid intermingling elms her flowery meads, 

And Hascombe’s hill, in towering groves array’d, 
Rear’d its romantic steep, with mind serene, 

I journey’d blithe. Full pensive I return’d; 

For now my breast with hopeless passion burn’d, 
Wet with hoar mists appear’d the gaudy scene, 
Which late in careless indolence I pass'd ; 

And Autumn all around those hues had cast 
Where past deliglt my recent grief might trace. 
Sad change, that Nature a congenial gloom 


Should wear, when most, my cheerless mood to chase, 
I wish’d her green attire, and wonted bloom! 


The second nature sonnet, Zo the River Lodon, is even more 
interesting, intrinsically as well as historically. Although one 
is not always justified in interpreting poetry biographically, and 
though Warton was extremely reticent, I cannot but find in this 
sonnet something of that personal note which was characteristic 
of the new poetry. It is in the mood of melancholy retrospection 
that was so congenial a vein to Warton’s pupil, William Lisle 
Bowles. A somewhat similar idea is developed in Coleridge’s 
Sonnet to the River Otter, and \ess distinctly, in Wordsworth’s 
sequence on the River Duddon:— 

Ah! what a weary race my feet have run, 
Since first I trod thy banks with alders crown’d, 
And thought my way was all thro’ fairy ground, 


Beneath thy azure sky, and golden sun: 
Where first my Muse to lisp her notes begun ! 
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While pensive Memory traces back the round, 
Which fills the varied interval between ; 

Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scene. 
Sweet native stream! those skies and suns so pure 
No more return, to cheer my evening road ! 

Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure, 

Nor useless, all my vacant days have flow’d, 

From youth’s gay dawn to manhood’s prime mature ; 
Nor with the Muse’s laurel unbestow’d. 


Quite as important for the new movement in poetry as the 
medizval and nature-poems, was Warton’s use of the sonnet 
form. In the collected edition of his poems were nine sonnets, 
of which two had been published previously. The use of this 
form at this time, when the sonnet revival was just beginning; 
is extremely significant. Before Warton’s sonnets appeared, 
Mason, Stillingfleet and Edwards had written each a few sonnets, 
so that the whole credit for its revival cannot be claimed for any 
one of them.” But certainly Warton looms larger than any of 
the rest, both because of his greater influence and because of the 
superior merit of his sonnets. As the friend and tutor of Bowles, 
Warton’s influence upon his poetry was considerable, and was 
probably by him carried on to the major poets of the next 
century, to Coleridge, and possibly even to Wordsworth.” 

It is evident enough from the three sonnets which have been 
quoted that Warton was not master of the form. Although he 
followed in general the Miltonic model, he seldom observed the 
pause at the end of the octave; his rhymes do not occur reg- 
ularly; and they are frequently defective. But that a man of 
letters of Warton’s prominence should adopt the sonnet form and 
put it to the romantic uses he did,— setting forth the glories 
of antiquity and something of the ‘‘renascence of wonder,’’ re- 
flecting natural beauties and the poet’s meditation upon them, — 
was more important than correctness of form for the history of 
poetry. The anonymous author of a sheaf of sonnets published 


*% See Mason's Works (1811), Vol. I, pp. 121-124 and ded. Sonnet ; Gray’s 
Works, ed. Gosse, Vol. I, p. 110; Phelps’s Romantic Movement, pp. 45-6; 
Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. XX, pp, 97-8. 

“Besides the possibility of some connection between the river odes on 
Lodon, Otter and Duddon, the Warton lover hears a familiar note in Words- 
worth’s title Written in a Blank Leaf of Macpherson’s Ossian. 
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in 1776 was surer of his rhymes, but there was nothing new in 
his themes, and he belonged to the old school rather than to the 
reaction. 

Classical characteristics are not so obvious in Warton’s poetry 
as love of the past and of nature. Although it is difficult to point 
out particular instances of classical influence in his poetry, the 
careful reader gains from the whole a definite impression that the 
writer was thoroughly familiar with the best poetry of classical 
antiquity and alive to its characteristic beauties. Mant, the 
editor of Warton’s poems, pointed out a number of parallels to 
passages from such classical poets as Theocritus and Pindar, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucretius. Some few of the poems 
were, indeed, frank imitations from Horace and Theocritus. 
But Warton’s classicism was not so clearly manifested in im- 
itations from classical poetry or allusions to it as in his recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is no inevitable antipathy between 
the classical spirit and Gothic poetry; that they have in common 
that imaginative quality which is so distinguishing a char- 
acteristic of the medizval romances, and which the poets of a 
pseudo-classical age lost by too close an adherence to the form, 
instead of an independent recognition of the spirit, of classical 
antiquity. Much of Warton’s own poetry, therefore, dealt with 
medizval subjects with the deliberate purpose of restoring by 
that means this essential quality of great poetry which had 
disappeared in an age of reason. 

Because he recognized the close relation between the medizeval 
and the classical spirit, Warton distinctly resented, in the 
sonnet on Dugdale’s Monasticon, the designation of antiquarian 
studies as ‘unclassic.’ And in the Verses on Sir Josua Rey- 
nolds’s Painted Window he pointed out the possibility of a rela- 
tion between the spirit of the Middle Ages and that of classical 
antiquity, as illustrated, in this instance, by their application 
to ecclesiastical architecture. Reynolds, as a typical repre- 
sentative of the eighteenth-century school of art, saw a real in- 
compatibility between the ‘‘softer touch,’’ the ‘‘chaste design,”’ 
the ‘‘just proportion’’ and the ‘‘faultless forms of elegance and 
grace’ of classical art, and the ‘‘vaulted dome’’ and ‘“‘fretted 
shrines,’’ the ‘‘hues romantic’”’ that ‘‘ting’d the gorgeous pane,”’ 
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—the ‘‘Gothic art’’ of ancient magnificence: the acceptance of 
one meant for him the denial of the other. Not so with War- 
ton, whose feeling was all for their essential unity. 

The common suggestion that Warton’s profession of conver- 
sion to the classical school of art, his profession that he had been— 


For long, enamour’d of a barbarous age, 
A faithless truant to the classic page,— 


was probably not quite whole-hearted and did not even deceive 
the friend to whom it was addressed, does not reveal the full 
significance of the poem. Its importance in this connection 
is neither its generous recognition of the beauties of Attic 
art, nor even the more extended and sympathetic descrip- 
tion of the magic of Gothic art, but the suggestion of the 
possibility of combining classical and medizval ideals to the 


advantage of both. With a just sense of their characteristic 


beauties, the greater naturalness and universality of one, the 
stronger appeal to the imagination of the other, Warton realized 
that in art, as in poetry, perfection lay in their union, and there- 
fore he proposed that the great classical artist should — 


. ... add new lustre to religious light : 

Not of its pomp to strip this ancient shrine, 
But bid that pomp with purer radiance shine: 
With arts unknown before, to reconcile 

The willing Graces to the Gothic pile. 


IV. 


Interesting as Warton’s poetry is in showing his own develop- 
ment from pseudo-classical to pretty romantic ideals, and valuable 
as much of it is intrinsically, its greatest importance, of course, 
is to the student of literary history as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the new movement. The influence of the romantic 
poetry of this laureate poet can scarcely be, and certainly has 
not been, overestimated, though it has not always been altogether 
overlooked. ‘‘If any man may be called the father of the present 
race,’’ wrote Southey in the Quarterly in 1824, ‘‘it is Thomas 
Warton, a scholar by profession, an antiquary and a poet by 
choice,’’ and he called Warton’s school the ‘‘true English 
school.’’* He mentioned as his first pupils Bampfylde and 


% Vol. XXXI, p. 289. 
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Russell, to whom he should have added Headley and Bowles. 
It is significant of Warton’s importance as a poet that his in- 
fluence should have been thus recognized so late in the romantic 
movement. This little group of young poets who gathered 
about Warton at Trinity, or took up his manner elsewhere, all 
belonged to the group of nature-poets; they carried forward that 
tradition and joined hands with the new school. It is note- 
worthy, too, that they were active in promoting the use of the 
sonnet form which their master used. In both of these repects, 
of course, they were exactly in the line of the poetical develop~ 
ment of the age, which culminated in the work of Wordsworth. 

The other line of romantic development which passed through 
Warton, and which, indeed, may be said to have originated there, 
the revival of the spirit of the past in poetry, found its best ex- 
ponent in Sir Walter Scott. Scott’s poetry represents the 
flowering of the Gothic and medizval qualities which were pres- 
ent in a less perfect form in one group of Warton’s poems. The 
similarity of temper and interests in the two men, and Scott’s 
familiarity with Warton’s work show the influence of Warton 
upon the younger poet as certainly as such things can be shown. 
Quotations from Warton appear in the chapter headings of his 
works and upon the title-page of his Scottish Minstrelsy :— 

The songs, to savage virtue dear, 
That won of yore the public ear! 


Ere Polity, sedate and sage, 
Had quench’d the fires of feudal rage. 


While it would be too much to claim that Warton alone in- 
spired in Scott the enthusiasm for the past which characterizes 
his stirring medizval poems; that he began and passed on to 
Wordsworth by way of Bowles the meditative description of 
simple natural objects; or that he was responsible for the sonnet 
revival;* it is only just to say that he both represented and 
furthered to an important extent these incipient tendencies in 


eighteenth-century poetry. 
CLARISSA RINAKER. 


University of Illinois. 


*T. H. Ward says this last in his introduction to Warton in his English 
Poets, Vol. 111, p. 383. 


THE BAR SINISTER OF SPEECH 


To the learned historian of the future who will arise to trouble 
the world of knowledge with a history of grammar, past, present, 
and pluperfect, the present age will, no doubt, resolve itself as 
the “‘Era of the Split Infinitive,’’ and under this chapter heading 
he will dilate long and painfully on the error of our ungrammat- 
ical ways. Nor can we opine that this Tacitus of the Grammar 
will be far wrong in his plaintive appellation, for it can safely 
be said that our modern sentence is little more than an island of 
expression surrounded by split infinitives and painful punctu- 
ation. Indeed the use of the split infinitive has progressed so 
far that three parties have arisen concerning it. There are, first, 
the Ultra-Orthodox High Grammarians, if we may so term 
them, who, knowing grammar far too well for their spiritual 
freedom, are ever, of course, obedient to the very letter of the 
text. These unhappy folk cry out in most grammatical indig- 
nation whenever they chance across the split infinitive, and from 
their ranks comes the man who can read a weighty and an 
excellent article and exclaim, ‘‘ Yes, I must admit that the writer 
has the facts, but even so I cannot agree with what he says—he 
uses a split infinitive in the third sentence of the last paragraph.”’ 
Then there is the second class composed of those wandering wits 
whose most exact knowledge of the learned science is the very 
painful knowledge of the fact that they have forgotten what little 
of it they have ever studied, and who are, therefore, compelled to 
assume a knowledge that they never possessed. These Parvenus 
of the Grammar, if we may be pardoned the term, grow fairly en- 
thusiastic over the split infinitive. The discovery of it gives them 
an ever happy occasion to feed the poverty of their ignorance 
with an appearance of knowledge, and finding one in their 
languid reading they will lament with all the elegance of the 
cloistered scholar, ‘‘Really azn’t it shocking to see how careless 
some writers are? One wouidn’t actually think they never knew 
any better.”’ From such as these, the gods of Lindley Murray 
deliver us. Then last, but in ever increasing majority, are 
those Nietzsches of Precedent, who, departing from the straight 
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and, oh, how narrow path of extremely correct English, stand 
ever ready to defy all the traditions of convention; nouns, verbs, 
and the like to the contrary notwithstanding. Above all the 
pecadilloes of expression these wayward wanderers do delight in 
the split infinitive, and given the réle of Hamlet in the drama 
of the verb one of this school would never soliloquize, ‘‘To be, 
or not to be: that is the question.’’ Ah, no, for to such a one 
the language of Shakespeare needs be changed, even though the 
ghost of Hamlet himself arises, to the more twentieth-century 
“‘To be, or to not be:—to use the split infinitive, or to not care- 
lessly use it,—that is the question.’’ 

For ourselves we confess a strict neutrality with occasional 
lapses in both directions, nor do we propose to discuss the 
question at further length in this dissertation. As an ab- 
stract proposition the subject has always seemed far too 
weighty for the limited powers that we could bring to bear on 
it, and grammar, with one exception which we shall presently 
name, has possessed no charm for us since that far off unhappy 
juvenile day when we learned for the first time that a noun was 
the name of anything. For years after that infelicitous event 
life seemed one long, hopeless struggle against the elements of 
the subject, and to this day we confess that a verb has an uncanny 
terror for us.- In fact, were it not for the fascinating subject of 
the double negative, we could almost exclaim in the language of 
Jack Cade to those who would bring up the subject in our 
presence, ‘‘Thou hast men about thee who usually talk of a noun 
and a verb and such abominable words as no Christian ear can 
endure to hear.’’ But with the weakness of human nature we 
must confess in all candor that the double negative has always 
appealed with peculiar interest to us, and that alone out of the 
wreckage of verbs, tenses, and syntax which an unhappy past has 
left in its wake the rule prohibiting its use remains most clearly 
printed on the tablets of our mind. The discussion of this one 
lone phase of all that remains of grammar to us has been in the 
immediate past an ever sure defence against the onslaughts of 
the pro-infinitivists, and let one of them advance to the attack 
and we have but to silence him with the remark, ‘‘Speaking of 
the split infinitive, are you prepared to say that its use sanctions 
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that of the double negative?’ This has been our trump card, 
and so far it has always won. How we came to adopt this as 
our grammatical mascot, we are not quite prepared to say, but 
we rather suspect it was due to the fact that the teacher who 
first detected us in its use gave us to understand by some mys- 
terious alchemy of her prim elderly maiden thought that this was 
the crime beyond the grammarian’s pale —a veritable eating 
grammar with your knife at the banquet of knowledge. 

It was our good fortune to attend school in a little old red 
schoolhouse, long before the days of modern scientific training 
when the teacher in training the young idea to shoot must be 
ready ever and anon to give it the exact reason why it should 
shoot, how it should shoot, and what it should shoot. The en- 
tire school from the primer class to the highest grade was 
gathered under the crowded wing of one lone, longsuffering 
teacher, who was neither a pedagogue by birth nor a specialist 
by training, and whose highest claim to the task in hand was 
like that of the literary gods of the day—she needed the money. 
Stranded like so many other timid souls half-way between the 
Book of Genesis and the Origin of Species, she was far from 
ready to give a reason for the faith that was in her, and there- 
fore taught, if it may be so termed, strictly in the imperative 
mood. To teach, not to explain, was her duty; to recite, not to 
understand, was ours. Yet in this one instance we distinctly 
recal] in raking through the dustbins of memory that she honored 
our youthful intelligence by explaining that the double negative 
was highly illogical and, therefore, highly improper. Re- 
membering at this later date how truly logical the feminine mind 
discloses itself to be; recalling that this was the same teacher 
who when later hard pressed for an explanation of why a certain 
term was used in extracting cube root, declared in a burst of 
confidence that so far as she knew there was no particular 
reason except that it always gave the correct result—remembering 
and recalling this, the force of the teacherly objection loses much 
of its weight; but at that period knowing nothing of the terrors 
of applied logic we were fully ready to accept this explanation 
at its face value as a schoolroom fact. 

It was all very well for the teacher in the sanctity of the 
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schoolroom to point out that when we said ‘‘we hadn’t done 
nothing of the kind’’ we really meant that we had done some- 
thing of the kind, because, forsooth, if we had not done nothing 
of the kind it was clearly evident that we had done something of 
the kind. Such a luminous explanation was no doubt highly 
satisfactory to the boyish mind —in the schoolroom. But out- 
side in the open, out on the broader fields of life such as the ball 
ground or the schoolyard, we instinctively knew even at that 
early day that such logic was not sound. If, for instance, Inky 
Steve called on us for an apology because of certain uncompli- 
mentary things we had said concerning how he had lost that last 
game with the neighboring nine — if, to be more specific, he 
publicly ordered us to ‘‘take it back or take a licking,’’ and we 
replied with asperity that we ‘‘wouldn’t do nothing of the 
kind,’’ we knew and he knew that this particular form of ex- 
pression was not an inverted way of ‘‘taking it back’’—and 
straightway there was dust and action not of a negative 
nature. 

In fact as we progressed and got to the thinking age of six- 
teen or eighteen years, where we could look on the problems of 
life with a superior knowledge, we felt, as from time to time we 
encountered our old friend, the double negative, that somehow 
the logic of his ban was all wrong. In our sojournings through 
town where we were now ensconced during our term at high 
school, we heard, as we studied life at close range for our latest 
essay, some poor washerwoman, tired with the heat and toil, 
exclaim to the sympathetic neighbor who leaned heavily across 
the backyard fence, ‘‘Honest, I just never get to go nowhere at 
all’’; we could not picture this misused mistress of the suds as 
really saying through the double negative that she did get to go 
to mountain and shore. The facts and the logic would not work, 
and we knew that you could not convince the hard-working Mrs. 
Kelly that she had not correctly expressed her meaning, though 
all the teachers in Christendom averred the contrary. In truth 
the logic of the case had by this time become as muddled as the 
master syllogism of the Romans, which, as we remember, was the 
simple query, ‘‘If a man says I lie, does he lie or does he not?’’ 
Whether this weighty problem was ever solved we cannot say, 
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but as one industrious old thinker wrote at least six books on 
the subject before he gave up the attempt, and since the question 
drew down the contempt of Epictetus, the Bernard Shaw of that 
day, we must conclude that the problem was a veritable double 
negative in its possibilities, and like it could be settled not by 
logic but by sheer common sense. For if a man says “‘I Jie,’’ what 
he says is untrue; therefore, he does not lie; therefore, what he 
says is true; therefore, he does lie—and so on ad infinitum with 
variations until an outraged reason cries halt. 

It is plain then that we were forced at last to abandon the 
logical side of the case. We might have held out ina be- 
leaguered state for a while longer, but when in the progress of 
our knowledge we discovered that the Greeks used the double 
negative to express negation with emphasis, the very reason that 
we have always been tempted to resort to it, we were fully ready 
to run up the white flag of surrender. For that was in those 
academic days when the name of Greek was the “made in 
Germany”’ trade-mark for the world of knowledge. There were 
no cubists nor impressionists in those days to deliver us from 
our bondage to the past, and we would have defied the whole 
world, academically speaking, if only there were Greek precedent 
and authority for so doing. When in our further survey we dug 
up musty instances from the bed stream of our own past litera- 
ture, we were convinced that the ban must fall before our fiercer 
onslaught, but it was in vain. ‘‘Modern usage’’— the heavy 
siege gun of the grammarians — soon disposed of our renewed 
resistance. It was in vain for us to point to the ‘‘verray parfit 
gentil knight’’ and say with Chaucer that ‘‘He nevere yet no 
vileinye ne sayde,’’ or to exclaim with the late much advertised 
William Shakespeare, ‘‘The eyes that never did nor never shall 
so much as frown on you.’”’ Quote as we would, exclaim as we 
might, older heads who had travelled the same road of double 
negatives and greater knowledge would frown more grimly still. 
Greek authority might do for some things; Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and Spenser might bolster up other weak verbal prac- 
tices, but in this instance Greek authority and English prec- 
edent availed us nought. Webster had affirmed in true John- 
sonian language that ‘‘a double negative has its logical force as a 
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virtual affirmative,’’ and with these ‘“‘interstices between the 
reticulations’’ there was indeed no hope. 

And so it came about that we abandoned the struggle, confi- 
dent that since neither real logic, precedent, nor authority sup- 
ported the enemy there must be some sinister reason reserved. 
In fact, as Anna Katherine Green would say, from the very 
first our suspicions were aroused, and we had resolved in the 
leisure of old age to pierce the reason that laid the ban on this 
brother of expression who has come down the highroad of speech 
in company with Greek and early Anglo-Saxon but who now 
finds a grammarian ‘‘no trespassing’’ swung across his path. 
But we need no longer wait—the fell secret is at last revealed. 
Dr. Bostwick, with all the candor of the good librarian, has 
settled the question with an audacity that almost takes away the 
breath of knowledge. Concerning our old friend, he boldly de- 
clares in a recent treatise on the neglected subject of good 
literature that the double negative is neither illogical nor im- 
proper, and that it is banished from our verbal realm solely 
because its use by the illiterate makes it the sign of a lack of 
education. Shades of Murray! So it was another one of those 
**Victorian hypocrisies’’ that was in truth the foundation of the 
whole matter. This was the real logic of pride that made our 
erstwhile maidenly teacher shrink from the rough, rude touch of 
the double negative. This was why Greek meeting Early 
English could not prevail. Oh, Logic, Logic, what crimes are 
committed in thy name! But on this ground why should we 
use speech at all? 

Now that the good Doctor has let the secret out of the schol- 
astic bag, what on earth are we going to do with it? If westill 
insist on the ban, the militant press that for years has made the 
use of the split infinitive a standing use will rise up and crusade 
for equality of speech; if we remove it the conservative press 
that still retains the distinction between a verb and a noun will 
cry aloud to the editorial heavens for a return to the old land- 
marks, or rather speech marks. From the press the question 
will spread to the public, and from the public it might in time 
succeed in piercing the seclusion of the university. Then 
picture the calamity. Professor will array himself against pro- 
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fessor, teacher against teacher, pamphlet against pamphlet. 
Unhappy grammar! then will be our revenge — you will appear 
at last in the illustrated Sunday special. Mankind will be dis- 
tracted by such articles as ‘‘Double Negatives that I Have Met,”’ 
by a well-known negative-hunter; or ‘‘The Use of the Double 
Negative and Crime,’’ by a popular psychologist. Happily the 
War of Words may be lost in the greater War of the Nations, 
and while we are more than busy discussing the respective 
merits of the gentle ‘‘dumdum’”’ bullet and the murmuring Zep- 
pelin bomb, we may succeed in losing the question of the double 
negative in the ample measure of the war dispatches. But if 
not—even a magazine article by Brander Matthews could not 
save us. 

But, on the other hand, why should we be saved? We have 
post-impressionism in Art—-why not mob-impressionism in 
language? Grammar, we admit, is a sacred thing, a very sacred 
thing, but why should an age that has succeeded in depopulating 
Heaven and reducing God to a mere figure of speech have any 
special regard to the sacredness of a thing? The very idea is 
antiquated. We have brought down Art from her chaste pedestal 
until as she departs in the distance she looks like a veritable 
Prude Descending the Staircase; we have made Literature the 
fairy godmother of breakfast-food advertisements and a whole 
family of similar necessities rather than the companion of the 
gods; we have revised morals to square, or should we say circle, 
with the maxixe, and we have even managed to banish modesty 
to make room for the changing but ever diaphanous fashions. 
Coming to the more serious things of life, we have broached a 
simplified spelling, advocated the abandonment of the ‘‘dead 
Janguages,’’ and in place of dry academic studies are introducing 
sex hygiene and moving pictures. Having made this glorious 
advance there is no reason why we should halt before the last 
refuge of conservatism — grammar and the double negative. 
Having reached the safe and sane age of the noiseless Fourth, 
the horseless wagon, the smokeless powder, and the joyless life, 
let us press on to the higher goal of a grammarless language. In 
these days of the high cost of living let us show our sympathetic 
appreciation by sharing with the poor, the needy, and the 
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illiterate—and of such is the Kingdom of Earth—not the bounty 
of our purse, but the forbidden fruits of their language, the real 
mark of fellowship in an age that knows its grammar better than 
it knows its God. Let us one and all firmly resolve that when 
occasion offers, come what may, we will never use anything else 
than the double negative. 

Joun LaurENcE 


Washington, D. C. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE IDEA IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY POETRY 


The characterization of Romanticism as a revolt against Clas- 
sicism, without any attempt to define the latter term, is mislead- 
ing. The Romantic movement of the eighteenth century, far 
from being a revolt against Classicism, was in many respects a 
return to true Classicism. It was a revolt against certain stric- 
tures and absurdities which were parading under the name of 
Classicism, but the true Classicism was closely akin to the ideals 
of the Romanticists. One proof of this contention is the readi- 
ness with which the writers of the new school went back to the 
. ancients for inspiration. To be sure, the so-called Classicists 
‘of the eighteenth century copied the ancients, but they imitated 

only the form while the poets of the new school entered into the 
spirit of their masters. All this is discernible in the treatment 
of nature, and of this one of the most interesting phases is 
that concerning the Golden Age. Clearly originating among 
the ancients, and just as clearly a prominent factor in the new 
poetry of the eighteenth century, its treatment is characteristic 
of the Romantic movement. 

In this paper an attempt is made to trace the Golden Age 
idea though the poetry of the century, especially that of the 
early part. Extended quotations have been tabooed, although 
they would frequently be illuminating, because the mention of 
the poets handling the material, together with a statement of their 
attitude toward it, is sufficient to show the development of the 
idea. Noemphasis is placed upon the part played by the Golden 
Age in the growing Romantic movement. The connection 
would seem to be obvious from the fact that the poets who have 
been designated by students of the century as the leaders in the 
Romantic movement are the ones who treat most largely of 
Golden Age material. A review of the treatment of the Golden 
Age among the ancients is the best preparation for a study of 
its development in the eighteenth century. 
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I, 


Hesiod is given credit for first putting into poetic form the 
ancient mythology of the Five Ages. They were the Golden, 
Silver, Brazen, Herdic, and Iron. During the Golden Age 
Saturn reigned upon the earth, men lived together without toil, 
pain, care, or old age. The earth, untilled, yielded its fruits in 
abundance. When this wonderful age passed away the race be- 
gan to degenerate, and its fall is traced successively through the 
Silver Age, when the altars were neglected and the gods ig- 
nored, the Brazen Age, when the people slaughtered each other 
with their weapons of brass, and the Heroic Age, down to the 
Iron Age. This is the age in which Hesiod thought himself to 
be living. The race was sinful, irreverent, and disobedient. 
Pain, sorrow, and ceaseless toil were the lot of mortal man. 
Modesty and justice had forsaken the earth and only woe, evil, 
hatred, and violence remained. A dreary prospect indeed, and 
an absolute contrast to the conditions of the Golden Age. 

Homer is connected with the Golden Age mythology through 
his treatment of the Elysian Fields and the Isles of the Blest. 
In these abodes of mortal man ruled over by the gods, conditions 
of life are identical with those in Hesiod’s Golden Age. 

Theocritus idealized the life of the shepherds of his own day 
and endowed it with the characteristics of the mythical Golden 
Age. His pastorals, with their wonderful treatment of nature, 
were much copied by English poets. 

Along with the general diffusion of Hellenic culture the con- 
ception of the mythical Golden Age filtered into Latin literature. 
It found a receptive soil and soon was quite generally diffused. 
Lucretius is one of the first poets to express the sentiment 
among the Latins. He looked back to the beginning of the 
world and drew a picture of that ideal time, giving to it all the 
characteristics of the Grecian Golden Age. This was the ‘‘state 
of nature’’ which came to be so prominent in the eighteenth 
century. 

In the elegies of Propertius there is the same idealization of 
the early condition of man, the same application of Golden Age 
attributes, and the same exaltation of this natural state. 
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The poetry of Horace is replete with Golden Age allusions. 
The idealized life of the shepherd is likened to the mythical 
Golden Age, and his Happy Isles are quite similar to Homer’s 
Isles of the Blest. 

Ovid follows Hesiod closely in characterizing the different 
ages. He too thinks he is living in the Iron Age, but the con- 
ditions are worse than when Hesiod catalogued them. This 
makes the contrast with the felicities of the Golden Age all the 
more noticeable. 

Virgil’s conception of the characteristics of the Golden Age 
and the Iron Age was, in general, similar to that of all the pre- 
ceding poets. But there is one essential difference. While 
the other poets thought of the Golden Age as a time long past 
and considered themselves in the midst of the Iron Age, Virgil 
looked forward and prophesied the immediate realization of 
a second Golden Age. The times were propitious for such 
prophecies. The people were recovering from the devastating 
effects of the wars. In contrast to the prevailing want, squalor, 
and havoc of past years, the present was auspicious indeed and 
augured better things for the future. It was not unnatural that 
the poet should hail these signs as indicative of the second 
Golden Age. There is no purpose here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the interesting and perplexing questions concerning 
the Fourth Eclogue. It is sufficient only to point out that the 
new Golden Age was to be endowed with the same attributes 
as the fabled one of Hesiod. But the prophecy failed of ful- 
filment, and as Virgil grew older he became less confident of 
the return of the Golden Age, until in the nezd the near- 
est approach he makes to his old prophecy is to express a hope 
for the reign of peace. 

It is impossible to question the universality of the Golden 
Age idea among the ancients. From Hesiod to Virgil there is 
hardly a Greek or Roman poet who does not allude to it in some 
way. That essentially the same condition of life was in the 
minds of all the writers is evident from’such a survey as has just 
been made. The whole treatment by the classic poets may be 
brought together in summary under three heads. First, the 
characteristics of the Golden Age. It isa time of peace, plenty, 
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and happiness, with no pain, no sorrow, and no labor. The nat- 
ural surroundings are ideally beautiful and conducive to rest and 
repose. Second, the motive for writing of the Golden Age. 
The contrast suggested in the names Iron and Golden seems ever 
to have been in the minds of the poets as they thought of their 
own time and of the mythical First Age. And it was due to 
this contrast that they sought in a poetical contemplation of 
this fancied age a solace for the misery and degradation, whether 
real or imagined, of their own day. Third, the time of the ex- 
istence of the Golden Age. Hesiod considered it to have been 
far in the past and later writers followed him by placing it at 
the beginning of time or designating it as the first or “‘natural"’ 
age. All of the poets looked to the remote past. Except Vir- 
gil, the only hint of any other attitude is in the transference of 
Golden Age attributes to pastoral scenes in the poet’s own day. 
Granting that Virgil is sincere, he is the only writer who proph- 
esies a return of Golden Age conditions. But this prophecy is 
of an immediate realization of the new Golden Age and is not 
fulfilled. 


IT. 


In tracing a literary development from one age to another, 
or from one country to another, we may expect to find a more or 
less uniform treatment of it. That is, it will be readily taken 
up and assimilated or only coldly treated according as it does or 
does not fit into the spirit of the literature of the age on which 
it lights. It is possible oftentimes to trace the course of a lit- 
erary evolution from the time that the material is merely copied 
and imitated, through the period when it is but half appreciated, 
into the day of its complete naturalization when it is assimilated 
in spirit into the new literature. The Golden Age idea passed 
through just such a course in eighteenth-century English poetry 
and its progress is not difficult to follow. 

As a youth Pope seems to have been genuinely interested in 
nature and in pastoral poetry. In a letter to Cromwell, under 
date of July 17th, 1709, he writes as follows:— 


Having a vacant space here, I will fill it with a short Ode 
on Solitude (which I found yesterday by great accident 
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and which I find by the date was written when I was not 
twelve years old), that you may perceive how long I have 
continued in my passion for a rural life, and in the same 
employments of it. 


In 1709 he published Pastorals, with a Discourse on Pastoral, 
which he claimed to have written five years earlier. The Dis- 
course reveals still further his attitude toward nature-poetry. 
He says that the first poetry was pastoral, was composed by the 
happy shepherds in their leisure hours, and was simply an image 
of their happy life. Then follows this recipe for pastoral 


poetry :— 


If we would copy nature, it may be useful to take this 
idea along with us, that pastoral is an image of what they 
call the Golden Age, so that we are not to describe our 
shepherds as shepherds at this day really are, but as they 
may be conceived then to have been: when the best of men 
followed the employment. 


The Pastorals are imitations of Theocritus and Virgil, with 
considerable attention paid to the natural beauty of the land- 
scape and the ease and ideality of the life. 

Pope continued his treatment of classical Golden Age material 
in his Messiah, a Sacred Eclogue, composed of Several Pas- 
sages of Isaiah the Prophet, written in imitation of Vergil’s 
Pollio, This appeared in the Spectator for May 14th, 1712. 
This poem, in which he thought he had improved upon both 
Isaiah and Virgil, Pope classed among the pastorals because 
it is a prophetic vision of a Golden Age. 

The first part of Windsor Forest was written in 1704, 
though the whole poem did not appear until 1713. These lines 
are full of nature allusions and hints of the Golden Age. In 
fact, it had become such a common thing for poets to imitate 
the Golden Age material of the ancients that Addison thought 
the tendency ought to be guarded against. In his serio-humor- 
ous preachment in the Spectator for October 30th, 1712, he de- 
clares the use of ‘‘such trifliag antiquated fables’’ is ‘‘unpardon- 
able in a poet that is past sixteen.’’ On this same ground Dr. 
Johnson excused Pope’s youthful Golden Age effusions :— 
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It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself by 
pastorals, which, not professing to imitate real life, require 
no experience, and exhibiting only the simple operation of 
unmingled passions, admit no subtle reasoning or deep en- 


quiry. 


Pope’s enthusiasm for pastoral and for Golden Age material de- 
creased as he grew older and he became more and more the 
spokesman of his age. It is true that he referred to the Golden 
Age in the Third Epistle of the Essay on Man, but it was only 
to catalogue its characteristics in a cold and impartial manner. 
His youthful dependence on the ancients for ‘‘copy’’ was now a 
thing of the past. 

Although Pope’s imitations of the classical Golden Age ma- 
terial reveal a little true appreciation of nature, so much cannot 
be said of the other numerous imitations of his day. It is 
necessary to mention only a few writers in this connection. 

Swift had his fling at the fashion of copying the ancients, but 
his productions are largely satirical and make no attempt to 
convey the spirit uf the original. His Description of a City 
Shower, in imitation of Virgil’s Georgics, his Town Eclogue, 
and his Country Life are imitations only in name. Cold, stilted, 
and citified, they smack no more of Virgil and Theocritus tnan 
do the artificial Town Eclogues of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
But these and like poems are the productions that were being 
circulated as nature-poems by the Queen Anne wits. 

Gay was by no means pleased to see English poets following 
in the steps of classical writers and idealizing the life of Greek 
and Roman shepherds. Asa loyal subject he set about to direct 
the attention of British poets to the pastoral life of their 
own country. His Shepherd's Week is an avowed attempt to 
discredit Pope’s statement that ‘“‘pastoral is an image of the 
Golden Age.’’ He says:— 


My love to my native country much pricketh me forward 
to describe aright the manners of our own honest and labo- 
rious ploughmen, in no wise, sure, more unworthy a British 
poet’s imitation, than those of Sicily or Arcadia, albeit, 
nor ignorant I am, what a rout and rabblement of critical 
gallimawfry hath been made of late days by certain young 
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men of insipid delicacy, concerning, I wist not what, Gold- 
en Age, and other outrageous conceits, to which they would 
confine pastoral. 


In the poems the details are so given that the vulgarity and ig- 
norance of rural life are shown in all their grossness and repul- 
siveness. His purpose was to blast the dream of an ideal Golden 
Age in connection with the lives of shepherds. 

Gay continued his iconoclasm in the Prologue to Dione in 
which he jeeringly recounts the felicities of the fabled Golden 
Age, and then asks ironically, — 

Were these the pleasures of the Golden Reign? 


Gay’s protest was not in vain, but the new attitude toward Golden 
Age material was not what he had anticipated and hoped for. 
British poets began to write about English nature, but they 
idealized it and transferred to their own island the qualities of 
the mythical Golden Age. 

These typical Augustan poets seem to have been mere imita- 
tors of the form of the ancients. The copying of Theocritus 
and Virgil was a patterning after the type, but there was noth- 
ing finer or deeper. Although, as Professor Phelps says, ‘‘pas- 
toral poetry flourished like the green bay-tree,’’ yet it was wholly 


artificial. 
III. 


The second stage in the evolution of the Golden Age idea is 
that in which the English poets imitate the ancients but add 
real appreciation in greater or less degree. Existing side by side 
in the work of the same man the two elements may be found: a 
plain copy of the classical Golden Age, and an application of the 
qualities of that age to the conditions of the poet’s own day. 
It remained for a poet of the north of Scotland, born among 
those romantic scenes which were later immortalized in the 
Minstrelsy of the Border, to identify the ancient Golden Age 
with the natural scenery of his native land. Thomson’s Sea- 
sons has been very highly praised as the first nature-poetry of 
the century, but it has many of the earmarks of the old school 
along with its new traits. Not the least among these are the 
references to the classical Golden Age. In Spring there is 
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a long digression in which he pictures the innocence and hap- 
piness of the mythological age. He even follows the classical 
poets in picturing his own as the Iron Age:— 

But now those white, unblemished manners, whence 

The fabling poets took their Golden Age, 


And found no more amid these iron times, 
These dregs of life! 


This may be considered as purely imitative. But in Summer 
where he describes the luxuriant vegetation and excellent fruits 
of the Torrid Zone in such a way as to remind one immediately 
of the Elegies of Propertius, there seems to be something more 
than bare imitation. The connection of this nature description 
with the Golden Age would have been scarcely less obvious had 
he failed to add the three lines :— 
Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pride 


Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 
The poets imaged in the Golden Age. 


Many other instances of classical influence might be cited, but it 
need only be noted in this connection that while Pope and his 
school barely strip the surface-peelings of form and words, Thom- 
son reads between the lines and behind them, and transmits 
the feelings and underlying sentiments which form the basis of 
the universal appeal of the Golden Age. 

The next step for Thomson is all but inevitable. Realizing 
that the conditions of the mythical Golden Age are to be found 
in the country districts of his own shire he transfers the Golden 
Age from the remote past to the present and now it exists in 
the country alongside the Iron Age in the city. This new 
Golden Age, the ideal life in the country, is often endowed 
with the natural bounties, and always with the psychological 
elements of the mythical Golden Age. From this time forward 
poets find the Golden Age wherever conditions are conducive to 
happiness, quiet, undisturbed meditation, and freedom of imag- 
ination. Such conditions exist only in the country :— 

This is the life which those who fret in guilt, 
And guilty cities never knew ; the life 


Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt, 
When angels dwelt, and God himself, with man, 
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Call this the “‘literature of escape,’’ the ‘‘return to nature,’’ or 
what you will, its basis in the fabulous Golden Age is not 
to be denied. Add to Thomson’s idealization of the simplic- 
ity and purity of country life as contrasted with the corrup- 
tion and degradation of city life; his humanitarianism — the 
emphasis upon the mercy, kindness, and humaneness of man, 
which also comes from the Golden Age—and you have Rous- 
seauism thirty years before Rousseau. While Thomson con- 
nects with the Queen Anne poets just treated in his imita- 
tion of the classical Golden Age, he goes beyond them and 
anticipates later writers in his humanitarianism and his identi- 
fication of the characteristics of the mythical Golden Age with 
the nature of his own day. 

There were many lesser poets who treated Golden Age ma- 
terial from something like Thomson’s point of view, but they 
were largely influenced by the prevailing spirit of the time. 
Akenside’s Golden Age is only an imitation, and the nature- 
praise of Somerville and Armstrong is largely utilitarian. The 
new attitude towards nature and the Golden Age, and the new 
spirit in poetry were only trying their wings for later flights. 


IV. 


Thomson took a forward step when he revealed the wonderful 
possibilities of an English rural retreat by endowing the scene 
with all the attributes of the fabled Golden Age. The contrast 
between this life and that in the city or in the midst of society 
was only generally drawn. The personal quality was added by 
Thomas Warton. In the Pleasures of Melancholy he contrasts 
the artificiality of court life with the happiness of romantic 
solitude and, like his predecessors, advocates the life in the 
country for all who would be truly happy, but, unlike them, 
wishes such an existence for himself. When old age comes 
upon him he would fly from the world and live in quiet seclu- 
sion. The retreat which he describes has all the characteristics 
of the Golden Age of the ancient poets. There is a lowly cot- 
tage situated in a beautiful valley enclosed by dark-branching 
trees; a murmuring river flows through the valley, and on its 
banks grow all kinds of fruit-bearing trees. Here would he 
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spend the last days of his life apart from the world, enjoying 
all the blessing of the fabled Golden Age. 

Like Thomson, Warton transferred the characteristics of 
the ancient Golden Age to a rural spot in England. This place 
is so idealized in the mind of the poet that it becomes for him a 
retreat from the world, either real or fancied, and furnishes the 
balm for all life’s woes. The general treatment of a general 
subject has now become individual and personal. The poet ac- 
tually applies to his own life the conditions which others had 
only talked about. 

The Visions of Nathaniel Cotton ‘exhibit a true appreciation 
of natural beauty and advocate the country life for health and 
happiness. In Vision III Cotton pictures the retreat where he 
would spend his old age. It is almost identical with that de- 
scribed by Warton; there are the verdant hills, the winding river, 
and the ‘‘humble cottage thatched with straw.’’ Into this rural 
retreat he would flee from the scenes of life’s labor and find a 
Golden Age of quiet meditation. It is a purely personal long- 
ing and the satisfaction derived will be personal. 

\ James Grainger, in his Ode on Solitude, handles the same ma- 
terial in very similar fashion. 

An interesting treatment of the personal application of Golden 
Age material is to be found in the Deserted Village.  Gold- 
smith, reckless, dissipated vagrant though he was, had always 
before him the thought of a peaceful old age in the simplicity 
and innocence of the pastoral village of Lissoy. Looking back 
with a perspective of many misspent years he clothed his child- 
hood with a halo of happiness and ideality. This has a psycho- 
logical parallel, if not its psychological basis, in the Golden 
Age of the classical poets. The personal appeal for the protec- 
tion of a sheltered retreat in old age, the desire to flee the world 
and live in quiet solitude, is unmistakable in Goldsmith’s poem. 


V. 


It is a commonplace that each poet thought himself to be liv- 
ing in the Iron Age. All the writers realized that society was 
imperfect, and those who longed for perfect happiness found it 
only in contemplating an ideal existence. The ancient poets 
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went .in imagination to a condition at the very beginning of 
time, and called it the Golden Age. The poets just treated 
went in imagination and in person to a rural scene of quiet se- 
clusion, patterned after the ancients’ Golden Age, and there 
found an antidote for a mind and soul poisoned by too much 
contact with a diseased society. But there were other poets 
who saw redemption for society as a whole by returning to 
primitive conditions, to the condition of man at the beginning 
of the world, to man ina state of nature. With these writers 
the personal element is secondary, but the object is the same in 
any case. The return to nature, whether for the individual or 
the race, is simply a return to natural conditions; in other words, 
to the Golden Age. 

Joseph Warton’s Enthusiast is filled with Golden Age mate- ~ 
rial. The familiar contrast between the country and the city is 
emphasized. If man is happiest away from the institutions of 
society and civilization, as is the unlearned rustic, then the 
supreme happiness is to be found in conditions farthest removed 
from civilization; that is, in savagery. Such is Warton’s point 
of view. He conceives the American Indian to be living in the 
nearest possible approximation to the conditions of the mytho- 
logical Golden Age. Since that age was in the very morning 
of time there could have been nothing for man’s use that was 
not the direct gift of the Creator. The Indian lives in ‘‘natural’’ 
conditions as did the people in the age of Cronus, and is there- 
fore supremely happy. 

In the Enthusiast Warton dreams of the ‘‘Isles of Innocence”’ 
where happiness and quiet sit enthroned as in the fabled Golden 
Age. There the Indian wanders in idleness through the groves 
with nothing to do but pick the ripe fruits as they hang on the 
branches about him. He is far from slavery, ‘‘cursed power,”’ 
and the other ills of civilized society, and consequently is happy 
and peaceful. The cure for these ills is in the return to natural 
conditions. 

The use of Golden Age material by James Beattie is strikingly 
parallel to that by Joseph Warton. He imitates the ancient 
classical poets in portraying the mythological Golden Age, be- 
lieves his own time to be the Iron Age, advocates the return to 
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nature, and looks to America to find the conditions of the 
Golden Age. ‘ 

In the Ode to Peace, Beattie laments that he is living in the 
terrible Iron Age with its war, murder, and rapine. Since 
the mythical Golden Age was succeeded by the Iron Age and 
sacred Peace took flight from its sometime home, it has found 
no resting place among civilized men. But the poet looks wist- 
fully across the waters to the land of promise—America—and 
wonders if, there where the Indian roves through primeval shades, 
tasting the sweet pleasures of uncorrupted nature, Peace has 
not taken up its abode. He considers the condition of the sav- 
age as nearest nature and therefore nearest the Golden Age. 
This conception of the return to nature set forth by the poets 
became a very powerful force in the hands of the prose writers 
who preached the “‘state of nature’ as a social, religious, and 
political doctrine during the last part of the century. 


VI. 


The Golden Age idea came into English poetry of the eigh- 
teenth century as one of many phases of classic verse_to be 
copied and imitated. It is closely connected with nature and 
the early imitations failed to convey anything of its spirit be- — 
cause the poets had little appreciation of nature. It is significant 
that the first treatment of the material which has anything of 
warmth and color in it is by the first nature-poet of the century. 
‘While Thomson transferred the Golden Age attributes to Eng- 
lish nature, the poets who followed him went still farther in re- 
creating for themselves the whole atmosphere of the mythical 
Golden Age. To the identification with English nature was 
added the conception of a secret retreat wherein the individual 
might find rest and quiet, and this was expanded into the 
thought of a corrupt society made perfect by a return to the con- 
ditions of nature. By the last quarter of the century these va- 
rious phases had become so generally diffused that it is impos- 
sible longer to trace them with certainty. They are inextricably 
bound up with the great Romantic movement, they are taking 
practical shape in Pantisocratic schemes, and they are to be 
found on the pages of nearly every poet. The freedom and fa- 
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miliarity with which the Golden Age material is handled is well 
illustrated in the work of Cowper. 
The 7ask holds in solution the whole of the Golden Age idea. 


Like the very earliest poets Cowper copies the ‘‘fable’’ of the 


Golden Age and calls it a figment of the imagination. But he 
proceeds immediately to give its qualities to his own nature- 
descriptions and to cry out for— 


a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,— 


where he will be sheltered from strife and turmoil and war. The 
freedom, quiet, and simplicity of country life are lauded in con- 
trast to the artificiality of the city, and men are counseled to go 
back to nature. In addition to all this there is a new prophecy. 
Cowper draws from Isaiah, the Fourth Eclogue, and the myth- 
ological Golden Age for the substance of his vision. It is nota- 
bly similar to Virgil’s Pollio in all particulars but that of time. 
The ancient saw the Golden Age in the immediate future; the 
modern, taught by the experience of unfulfilled prophecies and 
blasted visions, placed it in the far-distant future. However, 
it is surely coming, and its approach will be heralded by the 
auspicious portents that are always associated with the Golden 


Age. 
Thus heavenward all things tend. For all were once 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored. 


It is upon the prophecy, the forward look, that emphasis is 
placed from this time on. The ancient Golden Age was in the 
past, it was a state to look back to. The modern copied the char- 
acteristics of that age, transferred them in modified form to his 
own day, and then projected into the future his conception of 
their reassembling into the final perfect state. 


VII. 


There are two other phases of the development of the Golden 
Age idea that need simply to be mentioned. Political philoso- 
phers, realizing the imperfections of human institutions, set 
about to oreate, in fancy, a new community, an ideal common- 
wealth. Plato’s Repudlic and More’s Utopia illustrate the early 
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tendency to reconstruct society according to ideal principles. 
This tendency found its most ardent supporters in the eight- 
eenth century in Jean Jacques Rosseau, Tom Paine, and Wil- 
liam Godwin. But these men were influenced by the poetical 
conception of the Golden Age as well as by the dreams of the 
philosophers. The connection of their ‘‘state of nature’’ with 
that conceived by the poets has already been alluded to. 

Poets advocated a return to simple, unaffected, rural life; po- 
litical reformers sought to establish ideal governments; and 
religious writers prophesied an earthly paradise. After the 
failure of the prophecies of the Pollio, after the blasting of the 
hopes of the Millennarians and all others who looked for an early 
return of the Messiah, the religious conception of the Golden 
Age gradually took shape in the dream of the Brotherhood of 
Man. As such it has interested poets and purely religious 
writers from Burns down to our own day. 


Henry A. Burp. 
University of Illinois. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYERS IN 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


One need hardly be in Stratford a day in the festival season 
to discover that Mr. F. R. Benson, the leader of the Shakespeare 
players, is a close rival of Shakespeare in the pride and affection 
of the town and vastly higher in the reverence of the inhabitants 
of the humbler sort; for the most loyal of them will shake their 
heads indulgently over the wildness of Shakespeare’s youth, 
whereas Mr. Benson sums up for them every perfection. They 
recognize him, too, as one whose gentility and other qualities 
as well place him far above themselves in spite of all his friendly 
intercourse, and he is never anything but /r. Benson to them, 
in spite of the usual liberties taken with actors’ names. On the 
other hand, Shakespeare is, of course, with all his fame, one of 
themselves. More than one of the working people told me that 
the Stratford folk ‘‘all but carry Mr. Benson around on their 
shoulders,’’ and although he is there only for a small portion of 
the year, his name is on the lips of young and old, and he is by 
all odds the best known to them of the various more or less dis- 
tinguished people whom the growing centralization of Shake- 
spearean interest in Stratford is causing to use that town asa 
base. When he comes with his players for the summer season 
the people turn out in throngs to welcome them personally at 
the train, and then escort them through the streets to the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre for their more formal welcome. On 
the night of their last performance flowers and more substantial 
gifts for the various members of the company are placed on the 
stage in large numbers, and there are speeches again to express 
the gratitude of the town. The final leave-taking comes only 
with the actual departure of the train on the following day, with 
the throngs again, to have the personal farewell and to wish the 
actors a sure return. One who took part in a recent farewell 
occasion told me that the train carriage understood to be for 
Mr. Benson’s use was literally smothered in flowers, but that he 
avoided the demonstration by slipping away quietly on another 
train. 
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Just how far all this genuine devotion to Mr. Benson and his 
company grows out of actual interest in Shakespeare’s plays 
and an understanding knowledge of them on the part of the 
average citizen of Stratford, it is difficult to say. Down deep in 
their hearts some of the less sophisticated of them believe that 
it is really Mr. Benson who is making Shakespeare so impor- 
tant, just as an old man in the country near Stratford told me 
that the railroads were responsible for most of the talk about 
him; and of course a very large factor in their love for him is 
the realization that he is giving his life to making one of their 
own number greater and greater in the eyes of the world: that 
they themselves should know the plays intimately is another 
matter, and one which falls out as it may. 

There are some very devoted lovers of the plays, however, in 
this humbler group of Stratford people. In one such family 
which I came to know, five of the six children and the father as 
well have taken non-speaking parts in the Benson performances, 
and are able to discuss the various plays with great apprecia- 
tion and intelligence. They have, too, the beginnings of a Shake- 
speare library which, if meagre, is still very thoughtfully chosen 
and read. Indeed the father, a window cleaner, is so fully under 
the spell of the imaginative element in Shakespeare that when 
the players come to Stratford he is every night in the wings, 
listening to the lines and catching such glimpses as are possible. | 
As a result of this contact and of such reading as he can ac- 
complish, he has lodged intimately in his memory the thirty 
odd plays which have been given by Mr. Benson in Stratford at 
various times, and carries them about as vivid realities and as a 
natural part of his experience of life. His intelligent devotion 
to the highest expression of dramatic art, and the amount of 
development which he has gained by merely hovering about the 
Shakespeare Theatre have gone far to make comprehensible to 
me Shakespeare’s own marvellous rise from his humble Stratford 
origin. I am told that in the public schools of the town the 
children are very carefully familiarized with certain plays of 
Shakespeare, although the average age for leaving school 
makes impossible for most of the pupils anything like mature 
discussion of the plays. Many of the school children, how- 
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ever, are bought into the Benson productions for fairy scenes 
and dances, and so have the advantge of vivid contact with the 
plays. The ample theatre gallery, too, with its fee of one shil- 
ling, brings occasional attendance within the reach of practically 
every citizen ina place where earnings are small and where 
frugality, not poverty, is the average economic state. Indeed, 
some of the most interested spectators are those who come from 
the town almshouse. The local associations with special plays, 
emphasized of course by the coming of tourists and their need of 
local guides, make it natural for even the most illiterate Strat- 
fordian to have some acquaintance with Shakespeare’s plots and 
characters, and to speak of them with an ease and familiarity 
which could not obtain elsewhere among people of their class. 

This is not to imply, however, that even Mr. Benson has 
been able to bring the average Stratford workingman and his 
family to the Shakespeare productions for most of their theatrical 
amusement. The cinematograph is the reigning theatrical 
amusement in Stratford, as it is elsewhere; and this is natural 
enough. If Mr. Benson’s company could be in Stratford dur- 
ing most of the year to stimulate and feed the better taste which 
their productions naturally awaken, the case would probably be 
different in a place where so many influences foster a living 
interest in Shakespeare. It would never, however, be com- 
pletely different, and it is not fair to expect the workingman 
even of Stratford to be superior to the more sophisticated masses 
of theatre-goers elsewhere. The man of even average taste and 
culture almost anywhere seems on the defensive against seeing 
a play of Shakespeare, and is amazed to find one of them 
really dramatic. It need not be surprising, then, that most 
of the Stratford people who come often to see the plays are 
people of some special culture, and that the audience is largely 
supplemented by others of the same class from the towns near 
by, and by students and others from greater distances. 

In spite of this, however, the conviction that Mr. Benson’s 
work in Stratford is significant grows steadily as one observes it, 
although its significance may be difficult to explain. Compared 
with the magnificent Reinhardt productions of Shakespeare, 
the Stratford presentations are amateurish and even crude. 
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The theatre is well planned for intimate realizations, as it brings 
all close to the stage; but it is too small for the more imposing 
effects, and its plan and decoration make no appeal to the zs- 
thetic sense. The costumes, too, though always effective and 
sometimes rich, lack the finish which one takes for granted on 
the professional stage. Even the players cannot all be called 
professional in artistic merit, and they have had their share of 
criticism both in England and in America. A single perform- 
ance by them would impress a seasoned theatre-goer as appreci- 
ative and intelligent, but hardly as being more: a dozen per- 
formances would leave him grateful—especially if he is also a 
student of Shakespeare and his age—for a stimulating and 
illuminating artistic experience. 

It is precisely this massing of Shakespeare performances at 
Stratford which is the most potent factor in the accomplishing of 
the result. Seeing so many of the plays acted in a place where 
the mind naturally is fixed upon the dramatist with absorbing 
interest, is itself a great advantage. When we rush toa city 
theatre, as most of us do, to witness a single performance of 
Shakespeare, or even two in succession, we are full of the stress of 
modern life and of the conventions of modern drama. We lack 
the attitude of mind, as well as the time, to adjust our imagina- 
tions to the realism or the romanticism of Shakespeare’s Eliza- 
bethan world, and so sit protesting as we listen, missing the 
spell which the play would inevitably throw about imagina- 
tions properly receptive. We may read Shakespeare at home to 
enjoy him only as a poet, if that way commends itself to us as 
best; but when we come to see the plays acted we demand that 
we shal] feel them as drama, and I am convinced that it is the 
difficulty of slipping quickly from the conventions of our own 
life and drama into the Elizabethan ones, which Shakespeare 
takes for granted, that prevents any thoughtful and fairly im- 
aginative spectator to-day from delighting in Shakespeare’s plays 
more than in any others. When we give ourselves up to his 
world for a month, or even for a week, as it is possible to do in 
Stratford, seeing one play after another in swift succession, 
often two in one day, this Shakespearean world soon becomes a 
reality to us, and we find ourselves accepting it as simply and 
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unprotestingly as Elizabethans did, whether it is realism or 
romanticism we are called upon to accept. The tavern scenes, 
which often make such dull reading in their lack of poetry and 
seemingly labored humor, kindle into a wonderful vitality of 
hearty English life, especially in the frankly rollicking pre- 
sentation of them which prevails in the Benson company. The 
humor of the dialogue suddenly becomes real humor to us, 
and many of the comedy scenes are inconceivably amusing in 
action,— as where the self-effacing old man, Silence, in Henry 
IV becomes, under the influence of drink, a boisterous im- 
becile; or where Pistol in Henry V takes a French soldier 
prisoner. In the same way one grows accustomed to the char- 
acter types which the Elizabethans themselves must have en- 
joyed chiefly for their extravagance,—a fact which we are too apt 
to forget. The jealous husband, the ruthless villain, and the 
languishing lover—not treated seriously and for all time as these 
types are in Othello and Romeo and Juliet, but more than half 
humorously, and for Elizabethans, as in 7he Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Much Ado About Nothing —- drop into their proper 
perspective, and for the first time succeed in justifying them- 
selves. The sense of intimate realization comes with especial 
effect, too, when the same characters appear in a succession of 
plays, as is true of the Falstaff group in the performances given 
of the Henry IV plays, Henry V, and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

It would be very unfair, however, not to give the players 
themselves credit for much of the vivid realization of Shake- 
speare’s Elizabethan world. The praise due them is all the 
greater, because, as Mr. Benson tells me, he has no intention of 
reproducing Elizabethan stage conditions closely. He has the 
actor’s usual antipathy to what he calls ‘‘archzological exact- 
ness,’’ and on the other hand his productions are entirely lacking 
in the very expensive subtleties by which Reinhardt makes 
Shakespeare’s piays as actual for a modern audience in its own 
terms of impressionistic stage art as it was to the Elizabethans 
in their cruder terms. In this way he throws himself back en- 
tirely upon what he calls ‘‘making the plays live and leaving 
the rest to Shakespeare,’’ and for one spectator at least he 
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achieves his end toa remarkable degree. The value to his players, 
too, of their rapid shifting from one play to another is shown 
in the spontaneity and flexible quality of their acting in their 
various réles. So, also, the very simplicity of stage equipment, 
due probably to motives of economy, contributes perceptibly to 
the Elizabethan effect of the performance. The use of a middle 
curtain, by means of which a scene too large to be given before 
the front curtain is given before the middle one while another 
is being set behind, is decidedly interesting to the student of 
Elizabethan staging. Occasionally the use of the device is not 
good, however, as where the ghost in the earlier Hamlet scenes 
fairly brushes the guards in passing and shows too plainly by his 
proximity to the audience that he is not a bona fide ghost. But 
in the main the middle curtain justifies its use. 

The repertory given in the last August season included 
eleven of Shakespeare’s plays and She Stoops to Conquer. Four 
of the Shakespearean plays,— Richard [/, Henry IV, Henry V, 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor,—are rarely given by other 
companies outside of Germany. They form, of course, an ex- 
cellent sequence for any student of Shakespeare to study in ac- 
tion. The Merry Wives of Windsor proved astonishingly mod- 
ern to one who had not seen it played before, and is evidently 
an excellent play for college amateurs to undertake. The 
slightness in characterization and even the somewhat artificial 
plot are fully offset by the delightful scenes of English village 
life, and the variety of stage effectiveness is all the way from 
genuine tavern boisterousness to the outdoor setting of a fairy 
play with its dances and delicate costumes. The performance 
makes one feel that the play could never be fairly judged except 
in action, and the same thing might be said of all the historical 
plays in which Falstaff and his group appear; for although Fal- 
staff himself may be independent of such justification, others of 
his group are frequently in need of it. 

It was a great surprise to many when on the last evening of 
the Stratford festival in August just past Mr. Benson announced to 
the audience that his company was about to disband, several of the 
players coming to America and others perhaps going into other 
companies. What the significance of his announcement is for the 
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annual Stratford festival is not yet entirely clear, for although 
he spoke of his intention to keep the nucleus of a company, 
there was a decidedly wistful note in the hope he expressed that 
there was still some room in England for the work to which he 
had so long given himself.* If this expression should in the near 
future prove the prophecy of the ending of his public work, it 
would mean the passing of one of the most devoted idealists and 
lovers of Shakespeare ever known among actors, and of one who 
has done a vast amount—whatever his limitations as an actor— 
to make his own countrymen understand and enjoy the dramatist 
with whom most of them are far too little acquainted. I was told 
in England that during a good deal of the time since Mr. Benson’s 
players began, he has been the only manager in England pro- 
ducing Shakespeare, and it was pleasant to hear from an 
Oxford man that the Benson players were one of the only two 
companies who could always count on a full audience there, 
even though the other company proved to be that of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Others may come in time to the Stratford The- 
atre to take the place of Mr. Benson’s company and carry on his 
work, but I doubt whether any man will ever make himself a 
more significant part of the Stratford life or do more to help the 
average spectator to understand and enjoy the plays of Shake- 
speare, provided that spectator will be frequent enough in his 
attendance. 
O. L. HaTcner. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


*Since this article was sent to the press, English theatrical journals report 
that Mr. Benson is playing Henry V with great success in the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, London, having reorganized his company and fitted their very 
appropriate play into the warlike spirit of the times. It is to be hoped that 
this success will prove a stimulus to his work in Stratford, where he must 
always be seen to the best advantage. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND DURING THE FIRST 
MONTHS OF THE WAR 


When the present European War began I had, during several 
weeks, been staying near a large village in Surrey, situated 
about twenty miles from London on the main road to Ports- 
mouth. Early in June I had motored up to London by this 
road, which runs through Esher and Kingston to Putney, where 
it crosses the Thames. The adjacent country all the way, being 
really suburban, is one of the most densely inhabited parts of 
England; but the traffic pouring over the road north and south 
is only in a measure local; for most persons travelling by motor 
car from as far afield as West Sussex or East Hampshire enter 
London by this highway. From morning to noon, from noon to 
night, there rolls over it an almost unbroken procession of cars 
of all sizes, models, and colors. On the occasion of my journey 
the number which I noted had never before seemed to me to be 
so great; but, extraordinary as the extent of this rush was, it 
appeared to shrink into triviality in comparison with what con- 
fronted me so soon as I crossed Putney Bridge and entered the 
outskirts of the metropolis itself. I had, during many suc- 
cessive years, visited London in June, when the season was at 
its flood; and on each return to the town I thoyght I could 
detect a very sensible increase in the volume of its human tide, 
in the multitude of its vehicles, and in the splendor of its dis- 
play of wealth and fashion. More and more it appeared to be 
becoming the social centre of the globe, as it had long been 
the financial centre,—the world’s capital in every sense of the 
word except the political. 

But if I had been impressed before with London,-—— the vast- 
ness of its population, the boundlessness of its riches, the 
inexhaustible variety of its cosmopolitan aspects,— never was I 
so much impressed as I was at the time of this visit a few weeks 
before the war broke out. Not only was there a wholly unex- 
ampled torrent of human beings pouring along the sidewalks, — 
more particularly in the fashionable club, shopping, and resi- 
dential areas,— but the jam of vehicles of every imaginable sort 
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in the road-beds surpassed anything of the same kind that I had 
ever seen even in London. In Knightsbridge, in Bond, Regent, 
Oxford, and St. James’s Streets, in Piccadilly and Pall Mall,--to 
name only the central parts of the town,—there was an endless 
procession of taxicabs, motor-busses, private cars, and carriages. 
At a short distance it looked as if the streets were really gorged 
with people as well as with vehicles,— indeed so choked with 
the multitude of both as to have the aspect of a hopeless blockade. 
To this roaring, bewildering crush of foot passengers and con- 
veyances there was to be added the interminable array of shops 


filled with the most extraordinary variety of goods. It appeared 


as though half the wealth of ail mankind was on exhibition in 
these shops in the form of every article of value, natural or 
artificial, to be found either in the bowels or the workshops of 
the globe. Such a Vanity Fair not even the perfervid imagi- 
nation of Bunyan could have conceived. 

But it was in Hyde Park that all this overpowering exuberance 
of humanity, this incalculable wealth in every shape, found its 
most brilliant and refined expression. The double lines of 
glittering and luxurious motor-cars and carriages, with servants 
in varied liveries, that filled the driveways; the galloping caval- 
cades under the thick foliage of Rotten Row; the strolling or 
seated concourse of fashionably dressed loungers on the walk- 
ways, —all this, set conspicuously against a background of velvety 
turf, groups of flowering shrubs, and noble trees, formed a scene 
never to be forgotten by me for its splendid animation and for 
its picturesque beauty. 

Barely forty-eight hours after England declared war I visited 
London a second time. I travelled as before by motor-car, and 
over the same road. A more remarkable contrast with what I 
had seen in June it was not possible for me to recall. In the 
run of twenty miles that brought me to the bridge over the 
Thames at Putney I did not observe five cars where a few weeks 
earlier I had seen several thousand, one following closely an- 
other; indeed, excepting a few carts of the most ordinary sort, 
there were no vehicles of any kind passing along the broad high- 
way. An air of desertion, with its attendant stillness, had fallen 
over the land, just as if the inhabitants had for the hour been 
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awed into complete stagnation and silence by the sudden and 
unexpected calamity which had come upon them when they 
were drawn, in opposition to their own feelings, into the full 
sweep of the Continental storm. It was in fact as if all their 
activities had abruptly subsided into a state of breathless con- 
sciousness of the terrible crisis which had been precipitated, 
without any fault of theirs, upon their peace-loving and peace- 
seeking country. The profound quiet which prevailed was as 
ominous as that awful stillness which always precedes the 
bursting of the hurricane in the Tropics. Not only had 
motor-cars and carriages vanished, but few people were to be 
seen. A small and anxious group at a village street crossing; 
a groom in front of a public house; a woman at a window; a 
carter on the road,—these were the only figures I observed. 
The reach of the Thames as Kingston is approached, ordinarily 
alive with punts, launches, and barges, was now quite deserted. 
The boats were tied up to the bank; the watermen were gone. 
The high street of Kingston, usually so bustling, was almost 
forsaken. It was as though Sunday had returned, not at the 
end, but in the middle of the week, to put an abrupt stop to 
secular business. As for London, from Putney Bridge to Tra- 
falgar Square, it was not recognizable except from the mere 
physical point of view. None of the landmarks had undergone 
a change; the solid, stately buildings, the long, winding thorough- 
fares, the noble parks,— they were all there in their familiar 
aspects; but the scene as a whole had suffered a perceptible 
alteration. What had become of the people and the vehicles? 
The vast but orderly movement, the almost bewildering variety 
of objects, the kaleidoscopic combinations of color, — whither 
had they vanished? It is true that there were still passers-by 
on the sidewalks, still vehicles in the street-beds, and still 
loungers and cavaliers in the Park; but that mighty Amazon of 
life, with its ten thousand irresistible currents, had subsided to 
what in contrast was an impoverished stream. The over- 
whelming torrent of human beings, the really appalling crush of 
taxicabs, motorcars, motor-busses, carriages, drays, and vans, 
had quite disappeared. It was London of infinite tumultous 
movement and sound no more, There as in the country, though 
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to a different degree, comparative paralysis had followed the 
most phenomenal activity. Where there had been a roar that 
recalled the breaking of heavy waves on the ocean beach there 
was now a partial silence. Here as there the storm of battle 
seemed to have its forewarning in an unnatural and ominous 
calm. 

As I drove away from London I paused for a few minutes on 
a hill above the Valley of the Thames that gave me a view over 
the town almost as far as Greenwich Park. A violent thunder 
storm was coming up. Over the face of the sky from Blackwall 
to Mayfair I saw a black cloud drawn, an advancing threatening 
mass that was constantly illuminated with brilliant flashes of 
lightning, while I could hear the roll of thunder, which at that 
distance sounded like the remote reverberation of artillery. 
The dark spectacle was in strange harmony with the depressing 
thoughts which London in the first shadow of war had aroused 
in my mind. 

Two months later I visited London for the third time. The 
central area of the town had in that interval resumed some of 
the aspects of its old multitudinous animation and movement; 
but it still offered a sombre contrast with what I had previously 
found it to be at that season when peace prevailed. The partial 


arrest of the customary activities could be clearly discerned. It 
‘was only too plain that the normal currents had dried up more or 


less; and that all the ordinary interests had greatly shrunk ih 
volume. But it was equally as plain that there was a new spirit 
abroad which had usurped the place of the old in the hearts of 
the people. On every side there were unmistakable indications 
that London had shaken off the last vestige of its stupefaction 
during the first hours of the war, and with all the strength and 
resolution of a giant was now grappling with the conditions 
which that war had created. The former attitude of hushed self- 
suppression had vanished; an air of the most determined energy 
had taken its place. 

Here and there on lofty arches and housetops large reflectors 
have been placed to sweep the sky with search lights at night in 
order to disclose the expected arrival of hostile aeroplanes and 
Zeppelins. So soon as darkness approached numerous beams 
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of soft white light played from the zenith to the horizon, and 
from the horizon back to the zenith. These beams were con- 
stantly crossing each other at all sorts of eccentric angles, and 
resembled so many transparent, incandescent, elongated fans, 
that were never long at rest. 

An equally conspicuous proof of the belligerent spirit at work 
was the number of recruits drilling in the open spaces of Hyde 
Park. That magnificent pleasure-ground, which I had dis- 
covered to be so empty at the time of my last visit, was now 
swarming with large bodies of volunteers. London had re- 
sponded with eager promptness to Lord Kitchener’s call. Its 
young men of all classes and pursuits had come forward to be 
enrolled, and were now earnestly employed in the early stages 
of their training for actual service abroad. Several of the reg- 
iments which I saw were made up entirely of young fellows 
who had but recently left the public schools or the universities. 
Only a few of the volunteers were as yet dressed in khaki, but 
all had the air of possessing the basic military qualifications ; 
they were vigorous and manly in frame and resolute in bearing. 
Drum and fife alone accompanied them as they marched; the 
long roll of the one instrument and the shrill note of the other 
were frequently heard ; but as the young soldiers stepped proudly 
along they very often sang in perfect unison the inspiring bars 
of ‘‘Tipperary,” which has gone around the world; and the sound 
of it echoed far beyond the boundaries of the Park. 

While these volunteers were thus marching and counter- 
marching along the broad carriage-ways, or across the green turf 
of the central fields of the Park, the band of the Guards, as- 
sembled in their red coats in the Grand Stand near the Serpentine, 
were discoursing the national anthems of the Allies. In turn, 
the Russian, the French, the Belgian, and the English were 
played; and as each air floated over the circular expanse of seated 
auditors, persons of that nationality rose and bared their heads. 
It appeared as if there were as many Frenchmen and Belgians in 
the listening crowd as there were Englishmen. An army of 
refugees from Belgium and France had by now obtained a safe 
asylum in London. What a multitude of them there were was 
indicated to some degree by the group of men, women, and 
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children of those countries to be seen among the masses of people 
who were watching the manceuvres of the recruits. They were 
easily detected by their alien language, and expressive gesticu- 
lations, as well as by their foreign appearance. One frequently 
observed, too, on the walk-ways of the Park, Belgian and French 
officers in full uniform. These were probably members of military 
commissions which had been sent to London by their respective 
governments. 

Another significant indication of war was the number of 
horses in the care of orderlies picketed on the broad plat of grass 
in front of Wellington Barracks. Squadrons of cavalrymen, 
with plumed helmets, shining steel breastplates, broad belts, 
white trousers, high boots, and clanking swords, very often went 
by at a rapid trot. Frequently, too, at a speed only permissible 
to them, messengers in khaki bearing dispatches passed on 
their motor cycles on their way to headquarters in London, or 
to some remote encampment in the country. 

The growth in the war spirit was not perceptible in the Park 
alone. It was reflected everywhere. The colors of the Allies, 
which now included the Rising Sun of Japan, were grouped 
along the outer walls of every great block of buildings, suspended 
over the streets, and attached to all the taxicabs and private 
motor-cars. Large bodies of regulars were met in Piccadiily, 
in Oxford Street, and in other thoroughfares of Central London. 
On the sidewalks, officers off duty were strolling along; nurses 
in their professional dress, with the red cross on the arm, hurried 
by. Everywhere the shop windows were full of all sorts of 
military articles,—guns, gun-cases, cartridge belts, uniforms; 
contrivances to diminish the hardships of the camp; appliances 
to relieve the sufferings of the wounded. Calls for recruits were 
posted upon every vacant board or fence. There was not a taxi- 
cab that did not flaunt the like legend; and girls on horseback 
were seen with flags and belts emblazoned with the same 
patriotic invocation. At every street corner, news-vendors dis- 
played enormous posters in large green, black, or red type, an- 
nouncing the latest telegrams from the front. 

The signs of war were not so strenuous in the country as in 
the town, but nevertheless there were many indications of its 
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existence and progress even there. The large village south of 
London near which I was passing the summer was not far from 
Brooklands, one of the most important scenes of aerial practice 
experiment in England. During many weeks before hostilities 
began, not a day went by without my seeing a flight of aeroplanes 
over St. George’s Hill. Silhouetted against the delicately 
colored afternoon sky the vehicles of the atmosphere, as they 
slowly wheeled in vast circles or darted almost straight down 
from the loftiest altitudes, could hardly be distinguished in the 
distance from enormous birds on the wing. Frequently about 
dawn I was awakened by the sound of an aeroplane flying at a 
great height overhead; and at a later hour one often passed over 
me as I sat on the lawn or was strolling through the fields. 
Sometimes the machine would be moving only a few hundred 
feet above the ground, and all its parts could be easily dis- 
tinguished; but generally it was flying at an altitude of several 
thousand feet, where, against the sunny blue vault, it presented 
an aspect of ethereal frailness. The buzz of the motor once 
heard could never again be mistaken for any other sound; and 
so penetrating was the vibration that it could be clearly recog- 
nized at a distance of many miles. 

If before the war there was a certain degree of uncanniness 
about the shape, sound, and movement of these marvelous 
mechanical birds, that impression was very much increased 
when they were seen flying towards the North Sea or the 
Channel to serve as aerial scouts for the British armies and fleets. 
One knew that very soon they would be circling over the enemy 
and dropping bombs! At that time of the year there were often 
enormous banks of dark cloud lazily floating in an otherwise 
clear sky. Not fora moment did one of these aeroplanes slow 
up when it came upon such a bank, or endeavor to evade it by 
rising above or plunging below its level; but dashing into the 
fleecy folds at the rate of sixty or seventy miles an hour, dis- 
appeared from sight, only to emerge at the opposite end, a long 
distance away. It was as though the aeronaut, in his deter- 
mination to reach the front in the shortest time possible, would 
allow no obstacle, however blinding, to deflect him from the 
straightest course. 
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During the first stage of the war, for several days at a time 
the trains on the neighboring railway were given up almost 
entirely to the transportation of troops. Far into the night the 
rumble of these trains could be heard as, packed with soldiers, 
they rushed to the southern ports of England where ships were 
lying, with steam up, to convey an Expeditionary Force to 
France. Rumor is always active in such stirring yet secretive 
moments of national crisis. Somehow a report arose that the 
British Government had brought to Leith in Scotland from 
Archangel by sea a large Russian army for service on the 
Western Front. The most minutely circumstantial description 
of these troops and their movements was on the lips of every- 
body, however high or however humble. Soldiers dressed in 
Muscovite fur caps and overcoats, it was said, had been seen in 
the great station at Carlisle, or on the landings at Portsmouth; 
or it was positively asserted that train after train, with the blinds 
drawn down, but with strange bearded foreign faces peeping 
from behind them, had been observed following each other on 
the line to Southampton. I never conversed with anyone who 
professed to have seen the Russians with his own eyes, but 
several persons informed me that they had been told of their 
presence by station-masters who had watched the troops passing 
southward. Not until the Government formally denied in 
Parliament that a single Muscovite soldier had been transported 
to England by the North Cape or by any other route, did the 
rumor die out and people cease to discuss it with credulity. 

Judged by the solemnity of their bearing, the most important 
body in the Village at this stirring hour were the Boy Scouts. 
They wore the regulation khaki, and advanced always in military 
formation. The principal duty which they performed was 
guarding the main telegraph lines in the vicinity, now altogether 
indispensable for strategic reasons. It was suspected, on tenable 
grounds, that there were numerous emissaries of the enemy 
prowling about, who, if unhindered, would not fail to sever the 
lines. The Scouts served the purpose of day watchmen; and 
they played their part in the local drama of war with such zeal 
and fidelity as to win a general applause. About sunset a troop 
of these gallant boys, who had been at their posts since morning, 
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would pass under my window. There was no sign of lassitude 
in their bearing. Steadily and proudly they kept step as they 
returned to their homes for the night. No veterans could have 
marched with a more dignified consciousness of their military 
importance. 

At every corner of the long main street of the village proc- 
lamations printed in enormous type calling for recruits were 
posted’ up conspicuously. A large complement of young men 
had promptly responded at the first summons to arms; these had 
been drafted off to encampments in other parts of England, 
where they were to be trained before leaving for the front; but 
there was also a local drill for a very considerable body who 
could not at that time conveniently give up their employments. 
These met at appointed hours each week on the village green, 
where they were put through the primary evolutions by an 
officer who had volunteered for that service. In the late after- 
noon, when the work in the fields and shops had come to an end 
for the day, there would pass me a company of young men 
formed in military ranks but dressed in their ordinary civilian 
clothes. They would go by at a swinging pace, keeping step to 
a tune which all joined in whistling with extraordinary 
cheeriness. 

From time to time, meetings of men beyond the military age 
were held in the Village in order to stimulate the enlistment of 
new recruits, and to increase the public interest in the war. 
The chairman was a retired officer of high rank; and the 
audience was composed of persons belonging to every grade in 
the local society, from the Lord of the Manor to the humblest 
cobbler in the back street. The tone which characterized the 
discussion was especially notable to a foreigner accustomed toa 
more expansive and effusive people,—there was not the least 
excitement, no verbose outpouring of exalted sentiments, no 
vaporing whatever. A perfect calmness in spirit, a remarkable 
sobriety in language, distinguished the proceedings. 

At intervals during the day the extras of the London papers 
reached the Village. Naturally their arrival was awaited by all 
with an interest not felt in times of peace; but only on one 
occasion did I observe any excitement in the bearing of the 
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citizens; and even then the emotion was so repressed that a 
stranger could not at the first glance have detected its presence. 
It was announced in the noon edition of one of the London 
journals that Admiral Jellicoe had attacked the German Fleet 
and sunk the greater part of it. When copies of this paper 
reached the Village they were eagerly bought up and passed 
from hand to hand; men and women left their doorways and 
gathered at the street corners to talk over the stupendous news. 
That there was a deep and universal sense of relief was per- 
ceptible enough; but there was no excited expression of it,— not 
a lonely hurrah, not a single handshake. The navy’s success in 
any engagement that might occur had been confidently expected 
by all. The course of events had taken precisely the trend 
anticipated. Why should any one noisily rejoice? In a few 
hours, it transpired that no battle had been fought or victory 
won. But this was followed by not the smallest evidence of 
popular disappointment, by not a single indication of a painful 
revulsion of strong emotion. It was now simply accepted as 
true that the original false report was correct anyway to this 
extent,— that it foreshadowed what was yet to happen with the 
most positive certainty. The hour alone was deferred and 
indefinite. There was no vaingloriousness, no cocksureness in 
this feeling. For centuries England had been mistress of the 
seas. This indisputable fact was a part of the historical sub- 
consciousness of the people; it was so deeply impressed on the 
minds of all that it was impossible for them to consider seriously 
the thought of the possible loss of their naval supremacy. 

Early in the course of the war the Germans appeared to be 
marching irresistibly to Paris. The outlook was alarming and 
depressing. But even at the very darkest hour I failed to ob- 
serve any signs of discouragement in the conversation or bearing 
of my English friends. The history of the Peninsula Campaign 
was rarely absent from their minds at this hour. Sir John 
Moore too retreated, but in the end Wellington crossed the 
Pyrenees and brought the struggle toa close in Paris. From 
a military point of view, they said, England resembled the 
United States,—indeed, every country that depends mainly upon 
a system of volunteers,—she is always weak at the start, but 
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like a great cumbrous bird rising on wing she gathers strength 
as she goes. The Expeditionary Force, comparatively small 
now, will gradually expand to a million,—to two millions,—if 
necessary, to three millions. No surprise was experienced at the 
resistive power shown by that Force against odds the most 
stupendous. Nor was there any display of exultation when the 
Germans were checked and driven back upon the Marne. The 
only emotion seemed to be one of disappointment over the failure 
to convert the retreat intoa rout. That the enemy would in 
France be thrust back across the Rhine was the quiet conviction 
of all. 

The solemnity of the hour was probably more fully reflected 
in the atmosphere of the village church than around the hearths 
of the people. The rector had been a distinguished advocate 
of Universal Peace; indeed, had written a well-known treatise on 
the subject; and when war began was absent on the Continent 
as a delegate to an International Peace Conference. It was only 
by hurrying back that he escaped arrest. An American clergy- 
man, who had attended the same Conference, accompanied him 
home, and on the first Sunday after arrival occupied the pulpit 
of his host. In moving terms he gave voice to the sympathy 
which the mass of his countrymen felt for England plunged 
against her will into this terrible conflict; and to their profound 
admiration for the resolute spirit in which she had entered it. 
For many days this eloquent address was a common topic of 
conversation, and the quiet gratification which it afforded, uttered 
as it was in an hour of national danger and uncertainty, was 
shared by the entire community. The singing of the national 
anthem which followed deeply stirred every breast; and the 
Americans present, in listening to that noble strain, found it 
all the more inspiring because one of their own national hymns 
was set to the same tune; and this fact seemed to bring home to 
their minds more clearly than ever their identity in blood and 
instinct with the congregation around them, although so purely 
English. 

The chimes of this church, which were rung not only twice 
on Sunday, but at least once during the week, were unusually 
clear and harmonious. Heard in the late afternoon, as I gazed 
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from my window across the beautiful meadows of the Mole, or 
as I strolled along some by-path through the fields, they seemed 
to me to carry far and wide the benison of the Perfect Peace. 
After the war began they impressed me in a different way. 
Knowing as I did that the nations were in arms, and that there 
was neither Peace nor Goodwill on Earth, those far-reaching 
notes, rising and falling so softly on the quiet air, had for me 
the sound of very mournful mockery. They had ceased to be 
joyful, now that they reminded me so vividly of the sad contrast 
between the serene Past and the sanguinary and troublous 
Present. 

During the early days of the war there was noticeable in the 
Village some advance in prices, but on the whole the increase 
was so moderate, where there was any at all, as to lead to no 
remark. The harvest of that year had been unusually bountiful. 
Apart from this fact there was no doubt in the public mind 
about England’s ability to retain control of the sea, which would 
assure the unbroken importation from abroad of any additional 
supply of provisions which she might need. There was 
observable no falling off in the quantity of foodstuffs on hand, 
although at first there was some disposition on the part of a few 
householders to accumulate more than their normal stores of 
flour, sugar, bacon, and the like, in theirlarders. But this form 
of selfishness, which was never general, quickly disappeared. 
There soon became perceptible a shrinkage in quantity, with a 
resultant rise in price of those sorts of manufactures which 
before the war had been brought in from Germany and Austria. 
The apothecary in the Village announced at an early date his 
inability to procure certain chemical preparations of German 
origin; but for most of these some English substitute was 
afterwards found. There was from the beginning a disin- 
clination on the part of the shopkeepers generally to make 
good the deficiencies of their stocks as they were gradually sold 
off ; but this reluctance arose, not from the difficulty of obtaining 
the various articles in which they ordinarily dealt, but because 
customers in all ranks of life were curtailing their expenditures. 
The number of purchasers fell off at once, and those who did 
buy limited their outlay. 
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For a brief period the declaration of war dislocated the entire 
financial machinery of England. There were branch offices of 
several of the largest banking corporations of the Kingdom 
established in the Village, and these were at once responsive to 
the uncertainties of the situation in London. Gold was of 
course the usual form of currency in times of peace; no paper 
note lower than five pounds in value was ever seen. One of the 
first precautionary measures of the Government was to issue 
paper notes for one pound and also for ten shillings; these became 
legal tender; and during several weeks gold almost disappeared 
from circulation. The Village banks on presentation of cheques 
paid the amount in paper, with the exception of a very small 
proportion of the whole, which was paid in silver coin for 
fractional change. For instance, a cheque for fifty pounds 
would be cashed in five and one pound notes up to forty-eight 
pounds, and the remaining two pounds in silver half-crowns and 
shillings. After the effects of the first shock had subsided, 
payment of ten per cent of each cheque in gold coin was allowed 
by law, but depositors were requested to forego this so as to 
diminish the drain upon the national gold reserve. Having 
been accustomed in the United States to the ‘‘greenback,’’ and 
confident that the credit of the British Empire, as represented 
in its promissory notes, rested upon a rock as stable as 
Gibraltar, I always expressed, when submitting a cheque, a 
cheerful willingness to receive the entire sum in the form of 
paper, as the only means in my power, small as it was, to pro- 
mote the retention and accumulation of gold in the Bank of 
England; and my sense of humor was quietly titillated by the 
solemn manner in which the cashier thanked me for my con- 
sideration for the public interests in those critical times. I felt 
very much as one ant among forty odd million in one hill might 
feel in estimating the relative importance of his work for the 
benefit of the general community. To the English people about 
me the descent to paper money, a thing intrinsically without 
value, seemed to be an unmistakable proof of the stormy waters 
in which the Ship of State was rocking so dangerously. They 
regarded the one pound and the ten shilling notes especially 
with a half-averted eye; but their patriotism was equal to the 
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sacrifice of giving up the shining gold piece which they could 
legally claim and taking in its place a piece of paper which 
creased as readily as a sheet of foolscap, and which, after a brief 
handling, easily tore apart. The second issue of notes was much 
better in quality and far more tasteful in appearance than the 
first; but even these compared very poorly with our American 
‘*greenbacks,’’ whether in strength and flexibility of material, 
or in the artistic perfection of their designs. 

After leaving the vicinity of the Surrey village I passed a 
fortnight in a little town situated in an adjoining county upon 
the crest of one of those long chalk ridges which rise midway 
between the North and South Downs. Spread out to every 
point of the compass before the eye was the celebrated Weald, 
varied by far sloping hills, deep vales, and masses of woods, and 
dotted with towns, villages, manor houses, and churches, the 
whole landscape unsurpassed even in England for its manifold - 
beauty. At the time of my visit there were several large 
military encampments in the neighborhood of this town. In- 
deed one of them was situated within its bounds. The sur- 
rounding country was highly suitable for military instruction, 
for it contained many open levels which could be used in the 
ordinary drill, and also numerous good roads up and down hill 
especially adapted to hard marching. The high street was at all 
hours of the day quite overrun with soldiers in khaki. Those 
off duty amused themselves in different ways,—now gossiping 
at the corners with their comrades; now curiously gazing at the 
passers-by; now scanning the goods in the shop windows. 
Around the blacksmith’s forges large groups of cavalry horses 
patiently waited to be shod, with their heads resting on each 
others’ necks, or quietly champing their bits. Hardly an hour 
passed that troops, sometimes in companies, sometimes in reg- 
iments, did not tramp through the street in course of their daily 
marching. Now a procession of army wagons, loaded with 
munitions or foodstuffs, would be seen; now a battery of field 
artillery covered with dust. In whichever direction from the 
town my walks led me, I was met by the same sights,—soldicrs 
singly, soldiers in couples, soldiers in companies, soldiers in 
battalions, Gun carriages drawn by double teams of horses 
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were coming and going; ponderous military vans rolled along; 
officers, accompanied by their orderlies, rode by at a trot; 
messengers on motor-cycles passed; and fast motor-cars whirled 
the dust into my face. In the distance I could hear the faint 
strains of military bands that quickened the steps of the troops 
on parade. The throbbing of the drums floated up on every 
breeze. Wherever the highway rose to the top of a hill I was 
able to discern far below groups of white tents standing out 
sharply against the vivid green background. Several miles 
intervened between most of the encampments. In the instance 
of everyone they had been set down on waste land, for the most 
part overgrown with gorse; and they were laid off on the same 
plan, —all resembled small towns in their general division into 
streets and squares, interspersed with hospitals, dispensaries, 
quartermasters’ stores, and shelters for the numerous horses. 
There were sentinels at nearly every corner, while privates and 
officers were to be seen everywhere. 

The social headquarters of all the encampments had been es- 
tablished in the principal hotel of the town. Under its roof had 
gathered a large company composed almost entirely of the officers’ 
families, chiefly their mothers and wives, who had come to pass 
a few days with them before they were ordered to proceed to the 
front. It was tomea pathetic assemblage of English women, who 
had so much to lose in the perils that were impending for their 
beloved ones, and nothing whatever to gain beyond the assurance 
of the national safety and the possible distinction which husband 
or son might win in battle. Looking around upon those quiet and 
refined groups, I thought again and again of the poignant sorrow 
that might be in store for them when some long list of killed, 
wounded, and missing should be read by them in a future not now 
remote. Was their anxiety in the slightest degree tinctured by 
any foreboding as to what might occur to them personally should 
these gallant men about them be unable to save England from 
invasion? As I gazed from that eyrie on the down across the 
noble Weald, unrolled beneath me like a map, what was the 
uppermost thought in my own mind? It was this,—what would 
become of those Haunts of Ancient Peace should the foot of the 
enemy be planted firmly on the shores of England? I could see 
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it all very plainly from that height—the towns and villages, the 
stately mansions in their parks, the farm cottages and hedge- 
rows, the churches and churchyards, nestling amid the green 
hills and dells, in the shadow of trees that had stood untouched 
for centuries. What would be the fate of this beautiful land, 
what would be the fate of these gentle women, should the sea be 
violated, and the warder be struck down at the gate? There 
could be but one reply,—it was imprinted in letters of blood and 
ashes across the plains of Belgium. These women about me 
knew this as well as I did. Those watchful sailors on the misty 
reaches of the North Sea, those brave soldiers on the neigh- 
boring downs and their comrades everywhere,—these were the 
only arms which could prevent the devastation of that fair land- 
scape, and the destruction of the peaceful homes that human- 
ized it. They, and they alone, could protect these wives and 
mothers from the foul outrages that followed the capture of 
Liége and the burning of Louvain. The most hideous aspect of 
this war arose more vividly before me in gazing down on those 
serene countrysides than it had ever done in London, though 
that vast metropolis and emporium contained such a stupendous 
quantity of priceless booty for an invading army, and could so 
easily be converted by cannon and torch into an expanse of ruin 
such as the world had never looked upon before in all its long 
history of ruthless demolition. It seemed to me that it would be 
a more heinous crime to trample these quiet unoffending rural 
scenes under the hoof than to wave ten thousand firebrands over 
the mighty city. Somehow in these, its verdant haunts, Peace 
appeared to me to have a stronger claim to be held sacred than 
in the roaring streets and the crowded shops of the town. 


Puitip ALEXANDER BRUCE. 


London, England. 
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PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY: PAST AND PRESENT* 


The story of how, in the very year that saw the birth of our 
Republic, a little group of five students at William and Mary 
gathered together and organized the first Greek-letter fraternity 
in this country, the Phi Beta Kappa, is familiar enough to those 
who have made any historical study of the social and literary 
activities in our American colleges. The words of the original 
record have been often quoted :— 

“‘On Thursday, the 5th of December, in the year of our Lord 
God one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six, and the first 
of the common- wealth, a happy spirit and resolution of attaining 
the important ends of society entering the minds of John Heath, 
Thomas Smith, Richard Booker, Armistead Smith, and John 
Jones, and afterwards seconded by others, prevailed, and was 
accordingly ratified. 

“‘And for the better establishment and sanctitude of our 
unanimity, a square silver medal was agreed on and instituted, 
engraved on one side with S. P., the initials of the Latin S— 
P—, and on the other, agreeable to the former, with the Greek 
initials of Phi Beta Kappa, and an index imparting a phil- 
osophical design, extended to the three stars, a part of the 
planetary orb, distinguished. 

“In consequence of this, on Wednesday, the 5th of Jan- 
uary, 1777, a session was held, in order both to adopt a mode of 
initiation and to provide for its better security. 

‘And first in corporation, an oath of fidelity being considered 
the strongest preservative, an initiation was accordingly resolved 
upon, and instituted as follows :— 

““*T, A. B., do swear on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty 
God, or otherwise, as calling on the Supreme Being toattest my 
oath, that I will, with all my possible efforts, endeavor to prove 
true, just and deeply attached to this our growing fraternity; 


*This article embodies material used in an address before the Tulane 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, June 2, 1914; but new material has 
been added and the paper has been recast.—EDITorR. 
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in keeping, holding, and preserving all secrets that pertain to 
my duty, and for the promotion and advancement of its internal 
welfare.’ 

‘Whereupon the oath of fidelity being thus prescribed and 
instituted, was afterwards severally administered to the re- 
spective gentlemen, viz.: John Heath, Thomas Smith, Richard 
Booker, Armistead Smith, John Jones, Daniel Fitzhugh, John 
Stuart, Thomas Fitzhugh, and John Stork, as the first essays 
or rudiments to an initiation. In consequence of this, we 
severally, freely, and jointly proceeded to the election of officers 
proper and most suitable to its internal regulation.’’ 

At the ensuing meeting of March 1, 1777, a set of laws was 
adopted such as were “‘proper and most conducive to the ad- 
vantage of our growing fraternity.’’ Two weeks later three new 
members were elected, and on November 29 two more were 
added to the society, making at the close of the first year a total 
membership of fourteen out of a student-body of about forty. 

In the laws as first adopted a resolution provided that ‘‘no 
gentleman be initiated into the Society but Collegians and such 
only as have arrived to the age of sixteen years, and from the 
Grammar Master upwards; and further, before his disposition be 
sufficiently inspected, nor then without the unanimous approba- 
tion of the Society.’’ Thus all students of the Grammar School, 
or preparatory department of the college, were excluded, as well 
as outsiders. Membership was limited strictly to academic 
circles. 

On December 10, 1778, however, it was ‘‘Resolved that in 
future admission to this Society be not confined to collegians 
alone.’’ Without relaxing the regulation excluding the Grammar 
School students, this resolution seems to have been designed to 
admit older students corresponding somewhat to our graduates, 
and even to extend its privileges to those who were not in any 
way connected with school or college. Among non-collegians 
admitted to the parent chapter at Williamsburg as a result of this 
resolution were: John Marshall, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
United States, at that time Captain of the Third Virginia 
Regiment of Continental Line; William Pierce, Captain of the 
First Continental Artillery; William Madison, brother of 
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President Madison, a volunteer in the militia cavalry; and 
George Lee Turberville, Captain of the Fifteenth Virginia 
Regiment. These four gentlemen, being stationed with the 
army near Williamsburg, were elected to membership in the 
society. It is to be noted, however, that these maturer men 
entered the society after its organization had been perfected, so 
that they presumably had no great influence in determining its 
policy or in directing its growth. 

Not only was membership in the parent chapter thus extended 
to non-collegians, but there was evident from the first a spirit 
of expansion and of missionary zeal for establishing chapters 
elsewhere in the State and in the newly formed Confederation. 
It was held to be ‘‘repugnant to the liberal principles of societies 
that they should be confined to any particular place, men, or 
description of men,’’ and it was resolved that ‘‘they should be 
extended to the wise and virtuous of every degree and of what- 
ever country.’’ Another resolution of this same year (1779) ex- 
pressed the desire of the society to extend itself to ‘‘each of the 
United States.’’ On May 8, 1779, ‘‘It being suggested that it 
might tend to promote the designs of this institution [William 
and Mary] and redound to the honor and advantage thereof at 
the same time that others more remote or distant be attached 
thereto,’’ there was drawn up and adopted a formal charter, 
according to which two or more brothers of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
*‘such as shall to the general meeting be thought to merit such 
a trust,’’ be empowered on due application to initiate a fra- 
ternity correspondent to the original society. 

Applications were at once made by various members for 
charters to establish branches in the State of Virginia, and five 
such charters were granted; one for a chapter in Richmond, one 
in Westmoreland county, and three others with the names of 
the places not given. It does not appear that these branches 
were to be attached to any college or institution of learning. 
No records remain of these chapters, which, if ever actually es- 
tablished, must have come to an end during the storm and stress 
of the Revolution. 

Full credit for organizing this policy of expansion is due, not 
to Elisha Parmele as is generally supposed, byt to Samuel 
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Hardy, who entered William and Mary in 1776, was elected 
member of the House of Delegates in Virginia in 1781, and two 
years later became a member of the Continental Congress. 
According to William Short, who was president of the society 
from 1778 until its suspension in 1781, it was ‘‘Samuel Hardy 
who first communicated the plan of extending the branches of 
our society to the different States. He expatiated on the 
great advantages that would attend in binding together the 
different States.”’ 

But the conviction seems to have been common to all the 
members of this devoted little band of brothers that their ideals 
should be disseminated throughout all parts of the colonies as a 
means of bringing them into more intimate union. Striking 
evidence of this feeling is exhibited in a letter from a Virginia 
brother, John Beckley, then in the State Legislature, to Elizur 
Goodrich, of Yale College. The date is 1782, after the sus- 
pension of the Williamsburg chapter and during the supreme 
crisis of the Revolution :— 

**How long the madness of the human race will continue, and 
the ravages and distress of a destructive war be permitted, is 
only for Superior Wisdom to determine; but in the event of a 
return of peace I trust to see the extended influence of the Phi 
Beta Kappa in its numerous branches; and at no distant period, 
produce a union through the various climes and countries of this 
great continent, of all lovers of literary merit, founded on the 
broad basis of a virtuous emulation, and which shall be no less 
happy and important in preserving the future peace and grandure 
[sic] of the United States, than that confederacy which has led 
America to the present possession of national glory and inde- 
pendence, through innumerable difficulties and distresses ; and to 
this great end, give me leave to hope, all our future exertions 
will be pointed.’’* 

The same liberal and enthusiastic spirit possessed the minds 
of the Harvard brethren, who were equally firm in their con- 
viction that their infant society could and should play an im- 
portant part in effecting a harmonious and permanent union of 


$ Sognes from the Yale records through the kindness of the secretary of the 
United Chapters, the Rev. Oscar M. Vorhees. 
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the widely separated colonies; for in this very same year (1782) 
when the Harvard chapter was barely twelve months old, the 
president of that chapter wrote to the president of the Yale 
chapter as follows :— 

“I conceive that the institution of the Phi Beta Kappa will 
have a happy tendency to destroy the prejudices that too fre- 
quently subsist between different universities; to make them 
act upon more liberal principles, and seek the mutual advantages 
of the several societies with which they may by this institution 
be connected.’’ 

Surely here is noteworthy evidence of the first stirring of a 
national spirit among the youth of America at a time before the 
adoption of the Constitution and even before all the States had 
been brought to give full assent to the Articles of Confederation. 
Though the aims of the Phi Beta Kappa were never at any time 
primarily political, as was the case with the Illuminati and other 
contemporary student clubs in Germany and other parts of 
Europe, the society in its very infancy sought to contribute its 
share towards binding the States together in happy union at a 
time when some of these States were more remote from one an- 
other than New York now is from London, and when each State 
was inclined to be exceedingly jealous of its own rights. 

Before tracing the growth of the society in New England, to 
which, as we shall see, it was transplanted, it will be well to 
complete the story of the Williamsburg chapter up to the time 
of its suspension. 

For four years the society continued to flourish at William 
and Mary, enrolling a total of exactly fifty members during that 
period, but at the end of that time the approach of the British 
troops caused the doors of the college to be closed and the mother 
chapter ceased to exist till it was revived in 1849. The last 
entry in these early records is full of hope and faith in the 
future: ‘‘On Saturday, the 6th of January (1781), a meeting of 
the Phi Beta Kappa was called for the purpose of securing the 
papers of the society during the confusion of the times and the 
present dissolution which threatens the University. The mem- 
bers who attended were William Short, Daniel C. Brent, 
Spencer Roane, Peyton Short, and Landon Cabell. They 
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thinking it most advisable that the papers should not be re- 
moved, determined to deliver them sealed into the hands of the 
College steward, to remain with him until the desirable event 
of the society’s resurrection. And this deposit they make in 
the sure and certain hope that the fraternity will one day rise to 
life everlasting and glory immortal.”’ 

Sophomoric as this may sound, these young fellows were 
tremendously in earnest and in those brief four years laid the 
foundations of the society so broad and deep that when, at the 
‘‘instance and petition of our good Brother Elisha Parmele of 
the University of Cambridge of Massachusetts Bay,’’ authority 
was unanimously voted to establish chapters in Yale and Har- 
vard, the organization took root at once in the new soil. 

A native of Connecticut, Parmele had studied at Yale for two 
years and then entering Harvard had secured his bachelor’s 
degree there in 1778. Now he had come to Williamsburg for 
his health and was initiated to membership in the society July 
31, 1779. Having conceived of the plan of extending the society 
to other colonies, Hardy, who was the first member to apply for 
a charter, evidently saw in the presence of Parmele a fine 
opportunity for carrying it out. Parmele’s reputation for 
scholarship and upright Christian character doubtless led Hardy 
to feel that here was the ideal man for his purpose. Indeed, 
only three weeks after Hardy had procured his charter, at a 
called meeting Parmele was recommended as a worthy member 
of the society and on a ballot being taken was unanimously 
elected in due form. 

In a letter of William Short to Edward Everett, written in 
1831, the writer, after speaking of Hardy’s plan for establishing 
branches in other States, continues: ‘‘I happened at that time 
to be acquainted with a gentleman from the Eastward who was 
a private tutor in the family of one of my friends, and as I knew 
he then contemplated returning to his native State, I suggested 
to Mr. Hardy the propriety of bringing forward his plan before 
the society, so that the charter might be ready to be sent by this 
gentleman. It was accordingly done. If my memory serves 
me, a charter of the same kind was sent at the same time to New 
Haven.’’ Though not mentioned by name, there can be no 
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question that this “‘gentleman from the Eastward’’ was Parmele 
himself. Dr. Edward Everett Hale in his sketch of the Phi Beta 
Kappa (one of the most delightful articles on the society ever 
written) entitled ‘‘A Fossil from the Tertiary’’ in the Atlantic 
Monthly for July, 1879, calls Parmele ‘‘the St. Paul who carried 
the society from its birthplace to the far-off Gentiles of Yale 
and Harvard.”’ 

On December 4, 1779, Elisha Parmele, evidently being 
about to return to his native State, presented to the society a 
petition for a ‘‘Charter Party to institute a branch of this society 
at Cambridge in Massachusetts.’’ The very next day a called 
meeting was held and the charter was drawn up. With the 
spirit of unconscious prophecy Parmele petitioned that this 
branch be conducted ‘‘in a less mysterious manner,’’ but this 
part of his petition was denied, as the “‘design appeared to be 
incompatible with the principles of this meeting.’’ 

Four days later a similar charter for establishing a branch at 
Yale was delivered to Parmele. It was not, however, till 
November, 1780, that he regularly organized the chapter at New 
Haven, after having previously initiated at Goshen, Connecticut 
(his native village), Ezra Stiles, son of the President of Yale, 
Samuel Newell, Reuben Parmele (presumably his brother), and 
Linde Lord, all Yale students. There were initiated at Yale in 
all about a dozen graduates and about the same number of 
juniors and seniors. He then communicated with four members 
of the senior class at Harvard and as a result a preliminary 
meeting was held July, 1781, though the chapter was not organ- 
ized till September 5 of that year. 

The Virginia chapter had by this time ceased to exist, but 
letters in cipher continued to pass for a brief period between the 
scattered members of the Alpha chapter and their New England 
brethren. Several of these letters are preserved in the archives 
of the Yale chapter, but only extracts have been printed. Dr. 
Hale incorporated into his article a long passage from a letter 
written by William Short to the Yale brothers: ‘‘I need not tell 
you,”’ he writes, ‘‘how anxious I am to have everything re- 
specting Phi Beta Kappa in Connecticut. . . . Such a warm 
attachment to the interests of our dear society runs through your 
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whole letter that I am doubly connected with you. . . . We pant 
after those who have since been joined to the immortal 
band. . . . I hope we shall also hear from that at Cambridge. . . . 
What has become of our very worthy member Mr. E. Parmele? 
He has been silent as the grave since his return to the north- 
ward. Wherever he is assure him of our sincere regard for him. 
He has endeared himself to us here, not only by his personal 
merit, but by his diligence in spreading the Phi Beta Kappa. 
Like the great luminary he carries light with him wherever he 
goes, vivifies all around him, and exhilirates the spirits of whom- 
soever he pleases to favor.’’ 

Parmele’s career was brief, for at the early age of twenty-nine, 
only two years after this letter was written inquiring so affection- 
ately about his health, he died near Hawkinstown, Virginia, at 
the seat of Col. Abraham Bird. The site of his grave has been 
marked by the society. 

This same William Short, who here exhibits such splendid 
devotion and enthusiasm for the society, having distinguished 
himself as minister to the courts of France, Holland, and Spain, 
was, more than sixty years later, instrumental in reviving the 
parent chapter at William and Mary. In 1849, when the move- 
ment was made to restore the chapter at Williamsburg, William 
Short, then living in Philadelphia at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, took an active share in bringing to life again his old 
chapter, of which he had been the last president just sixty-eight 
years before. 

Thus by a singular chain of circumstances the society, having 
died out in Virginia in 1781, was enabled to continue its ex- 
istence in New England along the lines laid down by its worthy 
founders. These incidents of the transplanting of the society 
to New England and of its return to its native State sixty- 
eight years later form two of the most romantic episodes in the 
history of our American colleges. 

Established thus at Yale in 1780 and at Harvard in 1781 
(though the charter at Harvard bears the earlier date), the 
society, in spite of its missionary zeal, acted with great de- 
liberation in granting charters to new chapters. In 1786 an 
application was received at Harvard from Dartmouth College, 
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New Hampshire, for the establishment of a branch society there, 
and after a vain attempt to communicate with the Williamsburg 
chapter to secure its approval, the Harvard branch united with 
the Yale branch in granting the application, so that on August 
20, 1787, Dartmouth College became the fourth on the roll of 
chapters. From that time for exactly thirty years no new 
chapters were admitted, though applications were received, one 
from Providence College, Rhode Island, afterwards Brown Uni- 
versity, and from certain petitioners in Augusta, Georgia. 
Both applications were rejected. It was thought inexpedient to 
transmit a charter to Providence College, as it would ‘‘lessen 
the dignity of the society at large and multiply similar appli- 
cations from literary institutions of still less importance.’’ 

In 1817 Union College, Schenectady, New York, was granted 
a charter, followed by Bowdoin, Maine, in 1825, and Brown 
University in 1830, just thirty-nine years after it was rejected 
as Providence College. For fifteen years this list remained un- 
changed, with seven on the roll, counting William and Mary. 
Between 1845 and 1860 inclusive, a period of sixteen years, there 
were added eight new chapters; from 1860 to 1870 six chapters; 
from 1870 to 1890 ten chapters; from 1892 to 1899 nineteen; 
from 1901 to 1911 twenty-eight. At the eleventh council, held 
September 10, 1913, eight charters were granted, making a total 
of eighty-six chapters in the whole society. 

The growth of the society has thus been gradual and sure, 
though it has won its way in the South far more slowly than in 
other parts of the country. Organized in Virginia and trans- 
planted to New England, it did not return to its native home 
till 1849, when the chapter at William and Mary was revived, 
only to perish again in the time of the civil war. In 1851, in 
spite of great opposition on the part of the president, due to 
prejudices against secret societies in general and to Yankee 
clubs in particular, Professor Frederick A. P. Barnard, a Yale 
Phi Beta Kappa, then member of the faculty in the University 
of Alabama, succeeded in establishing a chapter in that Univer- 
sity. Through an eloquent personal appeal to the Board of Trus- 
tees, he won them over to his side and eventually initiated to 
membership the prejudiced executive himself as well as most of 
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the members of his faculty. It was a notable diplomatic triumph 
on the part of Professor Barnard, who was afterwards President 
of Columbia College, New York, from 1864 to 1889, and whose 
name is perpetuated in Barnard College. The chapter at Tusca- 
loosa, however, shared the same fate as that at Williamsburg 
and perished during the war. After the war the society spread 
rapidly in the East and in the West, but no branch was es- 
tablished in the South till 1893, when it was revived for a 
second time at William and Mary with notable ceremony. Of 
the previously revived chapter of 1849 ten members were present, 
so that William and Mary has thus been able to preserve an 
unbroken continuity from the ancient fathers of Revolutionary 
times. Two years after William and Mary, Johns Hopkins was 
added to the list. In 1901 Vanderbilt was granted a charter, 
being the first in the South after the war, not counting Balti- 
more. In 1904 charters were granted to the University of 
North Carolina, Goucher College, Baltimore, and the University 
of Texas. Then the University of Virginia and Tulane were 
taken in in 1907; the University of West Virginia and Washing- 
ton and Lee in 1910; and the University of Georgia in 1913, as 
well as the University of Alabama, whose chapter was revived 
that same year. Throughout the entire South, then, below 
Baltimore, there are at present only nine chapters, a small but 
distinguished list. 

In its origin the society was strictly a secret organization, 
with a Latin motto and a Greek motto given on the medal in 
initials, S. P. (Societas Philosophiz), and Phi Beta Kappa, the 
initials of the Greek words ‘‘Philosophy the Guide of Life,”’ 
with a token of salutation, a grip, an oath of fidelity, and even 
certain benevolent features masonic in character. In 1826, 
however, as a result of the threatened revelations of the secrets 
of the Masons by William Morgan and in consequence of his 
subsequent mysterious disappearance and supposed drowning by 
the Masons, there swept over the country an anti-masonic 
movement which assumed such importance that it developed a 
political party in New York and even led to the founding of no 
less than thirty-two anti-masonic newspapers in that State. As 
a consequence all secret organizations without distinction were 
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condemned as subversive of religion and democracy. The Phi 
Beta Kappa suffered in this crusade. Avery Allen in his ‘‘Key 
to the Phi Beta Kappa,’’ published in his Treatise on Masonry, 
1831, criticised the motto of the society as follows: ‘‘Philosophy 
has been the watchword of infidels in every age, and by its 
learned and enchanting sound many unwary youths have been 
led to reject the only sure guide to heaven.’’ And as we might 
expect, Jefferson’s name was brought in and the charge was laid 
at his door of having founded this society and fostered in it such 
pernicious philosophic doctrines. In 1831, therefore, after pro- 
longed and heated discussions, the Harvard chapter, largely 
through the influence of the Hon. John Quincy Adams, John 
Hancock, and Judge Story, voted that ‘‘no oath or form of 
secrect shall be required of any member of the society.”’ 

Immediately after taking such action the Harvard chapter 
sent their president, Edward Everett, to Yale to persuade that 
chapter too to resolve its secrets. According toa contemporary 
account, ‘‘He used a tender tone, stood half drooping as he 
spoke, and touchingly set forth that the students at Harvard 
had such conscientious scruples as to keep them from taking the 
vow of secrecy, and the society life was thus endangered. There 
was stout opposition, but the motion prevailed and the mission- 
ary returned to gladden the tender consciences of the Harvard 
boys.”’ 

From that time to the present day the society has ceased to 
be a true fraternity and now both in character and function 
occupies a position unique among college organizations. 

In the form of initiation provided by the parent chapter for 
the Harvard chapter, the person to be initiated, having been 
properly introduced, presents a paper in which he formally ex- 
presses his pleasure at the honor of being admitted to a society 
which has ‘‘Friendship for its basis, Benevolence and Litera- 
ture for its Pillars.’’ Thus it is evident that the three funda- 
mental principles of the society were friendship, morality, and 
literature. ‘‘It was engrafted on the stock of friendship, in the 
soil of virtue, enriched by Jiterature.’’ The moral and religious 
character of the society is indicated by an article in the original 
constitution requiring an invocation to the Deity at the opening 
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of every meeting, and by the fact that heavy fines were imposed 
for intoxication and unbecoming conduct of any sort. It now 
remains to be seen how the society in those early days at 
William and Mary sought to carry out its principles, first in de- 
veloping a spirit of benevolence and brotherly love, and second 
in cultivating a love of literature through regular programmes 
of declamation and debate, as well as by other means. 

Originally the Phi Beta Kappa was a true fraternal organ- 
ization, with practically all the features of a Greek-letter fra- 
ternity of to-day, having even a secret code by which the various 
chapters and members communicated with each other. It was, 
however, more than a mere exclusive society devoted to social 
pleasure or to the intellectual improvement of its members. 
Their conception of mutual obligation went further, for all the 
members were expected to aid one another in even more practi- 
cal fashion. In the ceremony of initiation the candidate was 
required to answer the following questions: ‘‘Will you regard 
every worthy member of this society as a Brother? Will you 
assist them when in distress with your life and fortune?’ And 
this benevolent feature, possibly adopted from Masonry, was fur- 
ther developed in an attempt on the part of the society at Wil- 
liamsburg to ‘‘take under their care objects worthy of charity.’ 
As early as 1778 a committee was appointed to “‘look out for 
some orphan likely to receive advantage from being put toa 
proper school, and to make their report of the same to the en- 
suing meeting.’’ 

There is no further reference to this scheme in the Williams- 
burg records, but the Harvard chapter appears independently to 
have developed a somewhat similar beneficiary plan for relieving 
indigent brethren. In 1797, “‘it was thought expedient, with- 
out meaning to lose the literary in the humane institution, and 
without violating any charter restriction, to establish a fund, the 
object of which shall be to relieve those members of our brother- 
hood whom fortune may distress, to accommodate those who may 
wish for assistance, and in general to extend the advantages which 
result from a connection with the Phi Beta Kappa.’’ Whereupon 
a collection was taken up for the purpose of establishing a fund, 
and at the close of the first year this fund, after deducting all 
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expenses, amounted to $41.95. In 1803, it had increased to 
$250. Owing, however, to the loss of some of the records, it is 
not known how long this fund continued to grow and to be 
applied to so worthy an object. The chief point of interest is 
that at a very early date the Phi Beta Kappa developed this 
benevolent feature so common to fraternal organizations to-day 
and foreshadowing the plan, not uncommon in our fraternities, 
of aiding needy students to work their way through college. 
As a continuation, or revival, of this policy, the National 
Council has recently established at William and Mary in memory 
of Elisha Parmele a scholarship for educating sons of members 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

The original laws as adopted at William and Mary on March 
1, 1777, provided that ‘‘four members be selected to perform 
at every session, two of whom in matters of argumentation, and 
the others in opposition,’’ and that ‘‘such of the compositions 
as are deemed worthy by the society shall be carefully preserved 
and endorsed by whom and at what time delivered.’’ It was 
resolved further ‘‘that three members be appointed to judge the 
performances and always to inform the ensuing meeting of 
their determination.”’ 

The plan seems to have been to have two carefully prepared 
papers written and delivered on some assigned subjects as leads, 
and have two other men appointed to follow with extemporaneous 
debate. For example, ‘‘Messrs. Brent and Clements were ap- 
pointed to produce compositions inquiring whether Agriculture 
or Merchandise was most advantageous to a State; Messrs. 
Baker and Ballendine were appointed to argue on the same 
subject.’’ The list of subjects debated at William and Mary, 
twenty-seven in number, contains a variety of topics, economic, 
political, social, historical. It may be of interest to cite a few: 
Whether the rape of the Sabine women was just; Whether all 
our affections and principles are not in some measure deducible 
from self-love; Whether theatrical exhibitions are advantageous 
to States, or the contrary; Whether anything is more dangerous 
to civil liberty in a free State than a standing army; The justice 
of African slavery; Whether the institution of ostracism was 
legal ; Whether avarice or luxury is more beneficial to a Republic; 
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Whether dueling ought to have toleration in this or any other 
free State. 

In looking back upon the past, however, there is danger lest 
we overexalt it and attribute to those who have gone before us 
ideals and motives of which they themselves were scarce con- 
scious. Liberal as were the views of this little group of college 
boys in Williamsburg in this first year of our existence as an 
independent nation, like other college men of to-day they must 
have had a somewhat exaggerated notion of their own importance, 
and, with the natural enthusiasm of youth, had visions of a 
nation-wide influence on the part of their society. Their visions 
were splendid enough, but, as in all such college organizations of 
to-day, the burden of sustaining the society fell upon a select 
few who in their zeal and enthusiasm were forced to resort to 
desperate measures to keep their fraternity alive. Again and 
again we read in those early records of men who failed to do 
their duty even to the extent of attending the meetings. And 
on one occasion, ‘‘it appearing that the state of the society was 
declining through want of members, Resolved that a committee 
be appointed to take the same into consideration.’’ It was found 
necessary to impose heavy fines on those who absented them- 
selves, except for ‘‘some obstructing cause,’’ or who failed to take 
their appointed parts in the programme. These records bring 
some element of consolation to those who may have struggled 
vainly to put new life into moribund literary societies with all 
their long list of distinguished alumni. Through such records 
we come to realize that the genus college boy has changed but 
little within the course of the century. 

But more important yet in its influence on the intellectual 
growth of its members was the founding of a library by the Har- 
vard chapter in 1785, when the chapter was but four years old. 
On November 29 of that year it was ‘‘voted that for estab- 
lishing and regulating a library a tax of five shillings on each 
member be levied.’’ As there were at that time about thirty-six 
members the funds must have amounted to about 180 shillings. 
The library must have grown rapidly, for soon it became neces- 
sary ‘‘to sell the chest which now contains the books to the 
highest bidder’’ and to purchase a bookcase. With the growth 
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of the society rules were adopted to govern the taking out of 
books and a catalogue was provided. During these early years 
the library must have been a valuable feature of the society and 
ijt was maintained for a period of sixty years, when it was voted 
to distribute the books so as ‘‘to render them most accessible 
and useful to the Students in College.’’ 

One other important feature of the literary programme which 
has had a permanent influence in Harvard and in all other in- 
stitutions where there are chapters of the society must be men- 
tioned, and that is, the custom of having an annual oration. In 
the early days when the membership was comparatively small, 
the annual orator was chosen from the society. The first an- 
niversary celebration of the parent chapter was held December 
5, 1777, at the Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburg, but of this 
meeting no record remains. The next year, however, a special 
effort was put forth to make the affair a memorable one. As 
far ahead as August 29 it was resolved ‘‘That every member 
absent from the society be written to in the most pressing terms 
to attend the 5th of December in order to celebrate that glorious 
day which gave birth to our happy union.’’ Exactly how many 
responded we do not know, but the records tell us that the 
occasion was made noteworthy by the resignation of the first 
president of the society, John Heath; that he delivered a vale- 
dictory on the occasion ; and that “‘the night was spent in jollity 
and mirth.’’ During its existence at William and Mary the 
society depended altogether on its own members for annua! 
orators at its anniversay celebrations, and always spent the 
evening in ‘‘sociability and mirth.’’ 

So far as the records show, this sociability and mirth did not 
lead to excesses in the Williamsburg chapter, although we can- 
not infer too much from this silence. At Harvard the annual 
dinners grew too convivial to suit the taste of the Rev. John 
Pierce of Brooklyn, an alumnus of the university, who with the 
exception of the year 1808, attended every commencement and 
every anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard for a period 
of forty-six years, from 1803 to 1848. From his MS. notes in the 
archives of the Harvard chapter we are able to gather vivid im- 
pressions of those festive occasions and of the orations and poems 
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delivered. In 1805 Dr. Pierce complains of the extravagance in 
‘giving $70 for the theatrical musicians, who were a nuisance, 
and in paying for twenty dinners which were not eaten,’’ and 
resolves never to dine with the society again. Nearly forty 
years later he is aggrieved by the quantity of wine drunk and is 
nauseated by the tobacco so freely smoked, and he longs to see 
the day when at a Phi Beta Kappa dinner there shall be ‘‘no 
unnatural excitement from alcoholic liquors.’’ His wish was 
fulfilled, for two years later the society voted to dispense with 
wine at its annual dinners in the future, and from that time, so 
far as the records show, there has been nothing to mar the 
dignity and decorum of these annual celebrations. 

At the anniversary meeting at Harvard the custom of electing 
as orator one or two members of thier own chapter was kept up 
for some years. Of these college boy orations one of the most 
notable was that delivered in 1788 by John Quincy Adams, who 
had just graduated the year before at the age of twenty. From 
his own diary we learn that there were forty members present, 
including two brothers from Dartmouth, and that he had a very 
distinguished audience, consisting of: ‘‘His Excellency, John 
Hancock, Esq., Governour of the Commonwealth; Monsieur 
Senneville, Commander of his most Christian Majesty’s Squad- 
ron at Boston, and the other officers of the Fleet; the French 
Consul residing at Boston; the Rev. President, Professors, Li- 
brarian, and Tutors of the University, and several other Gentle- 
men of distinction.’’ In 1792, instead of celebrating the an- 
niversary on September 5, the actual date of foundation, the time 
was changed for the future to the day after commencement day. 
As a result the annual celebrations of the society became more 
formal, and the orators were called froma distance. The pro- 
gramme, too, was varied by the addition of a poem, thus in- 
augurating a special feature of the Harvard celebrations. Begin- 
ning with Robert Treat Paine, in 1797, the list of poets is a long 
and distinguished one. 

On the occasion of Lafayette’s visit in 1824, Professor Edward 
Everett delivered an oration an hour and fifty-one minutes in 
length, on the means of intellectual improvement furnished by 
the condition and prospects of the United States. According 
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to one of the members present, ‘‘Long as it was and crowded as 
was the house to overflowing, no uneasiness was evinced by any 
single individual. The address at the close to Lafayette ex- 
ceeded anything we have heard and drew tears from almost every 
eye.’’ Lafayette himself offered the following toast: ‘‘This 
Antient University; this Literary Society. This Holy Alliance 
of Learning and Virtue and Patriotism is more than a match for 
any coalition against the rights of mankind.”’ 

The list of orators and poets at Harvard alone contains some 
of the most noted names in American literature, together with 
the names of some distinguished visitors from abroad. Among 
the orators are: George Ticknor, Edward Everett, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, George Putnam, Andrew Preston Peabody, 
Henry Ward Beecher, George William Curtis, Charles Francis 
Adams, the elder, Wendell Phillips, Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., Daniel Coit Gilman, Henry Cabot Lodge, James Bryce, 
Woodrow Wilson. Among the poets appear the following 
names: Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Bret Harte, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Henry Van Dyke, Clinton Scollard, 
and Percy MacKaye. 

Says Dr. Hale in his Atlantic article: ‘‘For nearly half a 
century the Phi Beta Kappa was the only society in America 
devoted to literature and philosophy, and it happened therefore 
that in the infant literature of the nation some noteworthy steps 
are marked by orations and poems delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa.”’ 

With its birth coincident with that of our Nation, with a 
roll of members containing such a list of distinguished names 
as few other societies can boast of, with a record of unselfish 
service in the cause of sound scholarship, what is the present 
function of the society in our colleges? Has it made for itself 
a distinct place in the minds and hearts of our college men and 
women? Is it continuing to live up to the ideals established by 
its founders in colonial days and can it still command the respect 
and reverence which it inspired in years gone by? Such 
questions naturally suggest themselves to our minds as we re- 
view the splendid past of a noble fraternity. 

Whatever may have been the conscientious scruples that 
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induced those Harvard boys to reveal the secrets of the fra- 
ternity, there can be no question that through the disclosure of 
these secrets, harmless as they were found to be, the society lost 
a very important element of coherence in the eyes of the under- 
graduates, its prestige was seriously diminished, and it was long 
in recovering from the blow it received. The transformation of 
the society was slow and its exact function in the college com- 
munity was for many years not clearly defined. At Yale in the 
early seventies membership in the society was regarded, in the 
words of a contemporary, as a ‘‘mere formal compliment paid by 
the faculty to high scholarship.’’ Even the right to wear the 
key was spoken of as a “‘fiction, myth, abstraction, or what 
not, and became an object of much merriment.’’ At Harvard, 
too, Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1879 ironically denominates 
the Phi Beta Kappa ‘‘A Fossil from the Tertiary.’’ 

Soon after the secrets were disclosed other Greek-letter fra- 
ternities arose and occupied the field just vacated by the Phi 
Beta Kappa. The literary functions of the Phi Beta Kappa were 
not sufficient to differentiate it from the other college literary 
societies, so that it took some time for the society to adjust 
itself to the changed conditions and make for itself a definite 
place in the college world. Its very existence was again and 
again threatened, and its survival from those troublous times is 
a tribute to its splendid vitality. 

In 1834, at Harvard, the society became practically what it is 
to-day, an organization bound together by ties of scholarship 
rather than by oaths of secrecy; and from this year on, the dis- 
tinction was made between graduate and undergraduate members, 
the latter often being called ‘‘Immediate Members.’’ As the 
graduates far outnumbered the undergraduates, the government 
of the society came naturally into the hands of the graduates, 
and the society ceased to be a mere local collegiate organization, 
or students’ club. 

Up to the year 1880 the Alpha Chapter in each State had the 
power of creating new chapters within its own State, subject, of 
course, to the approval of otherchapters. In 1880, however, the 
first steps were taken for a national organization. It was not 
until 1883 that the present constitution of the United Chapters 
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was adopted and that the power of granting charters was con- 
ferred on the National Council meeting every three years. 

Through the creation of this National Council the society has 
materially strengthened itself, has gained in dignity and im- 
portance, and at the same time, by stringent regulations, has 
protected itself against the intrusion of second-rate institutions 
into its ranks. Moreover, in recent years this council has begun 
to exercise greater supervision over the local chapters, so as to 
bring about more complete uniformity in election to membership. 
At the last meeting of this National Council in September, 1913, 
a committee was appointed to report on a fraternity policy. 
Though advocating no radical changes, it sought to declare cer- 
tain definite principles for the guidance of the local chapters. 
The model constitution for new chapters proposed by this com- 
mittee recognizes three classes of members :— 

(1) The best scholars of the graduating class; 

(2) Those graduates whose post-graduate work entitles them 
to such honor; 

(3) Any person distinguished in letters, science, or education. 

As to the qualifications of the first class, the committee 
recommended that not more than one fifth of the class should be 
elected, unless that fraction should cause the number to be less 
than five. They advise a smaller fraction for larger classes and 
declare that in no case should the constitutional limit of one 
fourth be exceeded. Since the society began as an association 
of undergraduate students, the committee believes in the policy 
of electing resident members from the junior class, in order to 
keep the society in more intimate relationship with the life of 
the college. ‘‘Such elections should be restricted to a small 
number of students of exceptionally high scholarship who have 
been members of the class from the beginning of the course. 
Not more than one third of the total number to be chosen from 
the class should be elected in the junior year.”’ 

Regarding the election of graduate students the committee 
and the National Council, having had insufficient time to give 
to the subject the attention it deserves, have enacted no legis- 
lation and made no suggestions. 

Honorary membership, the committee rightly insisted, should 
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be rigidly guarded; elections should be few; and except on 
special occasions, such as centennial anniversaries of chapters, 
not more than two persons should be chosen to membership in 
one year by any chapter. 

One other safeguard which tends to restrict wholesale election 
to membership by new chapters, was set up by the National 
Council in 1910 in a resolution which declares that ‘‘the election 
to membership by any chapter of large numbers of persons who 
graduated previous to the granting of the chapter’s charter 
should be discouraged; and that retroactive election of members 
in course and of honorary members should be restricted to a 
number equivalent to a small percentage of the active member- 
ship of each chapter.’’ 

Thus all the efforts of the National Council have been directed 
towards making the society more coherent, and the action of the 
various chapters more harmonious and efficient. 

In the minds of the founders the chief function of the society 
was to promote scholarship rather than merely to reward it. 
And to-day also the leaders of the society regard the granting of 
membeiship not as an end in itself but as a means to an end. 
In order to make this more evident to the new chapters, the 
society has now under consideration a new form of initiation 
with a view to recommending its general use. In some 
chapters to-day, however, the idea seems to be in granting 
the key to bestow a reward on those who have earned it. Ap- 
parently it is difficult to distinguish between these two functions; 
and yet the distinction is useful and should be made; for, having 
lost its elements of coherence as an undergraduate society, the 
organization may, in the eyes of some, seem to exist solely for 
the purpose of awarding in perfunctory fashion certain honors 
which have been earned through honest effort. Indeed, in some 
institutions the Phi Beta Kappa might even seem to offer an 
analogy to football, the key symbolizing in intellectual lines what 
the Varsity letter stands for in the case of members of the first 
team. 

In these days when athletics absorb such an undue proportion 
of the students’ activities; when the literary societies are having 
a hard struggle for existence, and in some instances have de- 
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generated into debating societies, with teams trained by paid 
coaches like football squads to win in intercoliegiate contests, 
surely there is more need than ever of a society which fosters in 
the student a love of learning, which encourages him in intel- 
lectual activity, which inspires him with a profound respect for 
scholarship. Having passed through two wars, the War of the 
Revolution and the War between the States, the society is now 
stronger than ever and is growing in its influence on the intel- 
lectual life of our colleges. Though it no longer binds its mem- 
bers by solemn oaths to assist one another with life and property, 
it lays upon each initiate obligations no less sacred, to live up to 
its ideals and traditions of devoted scholarship, its lofty princi- 
ples of morality, of benevolence, and of Christian service. 
Animated by such a spirit the Phi Beta Kappa is in a fair way 
to fulfil the noble purposes of its founders—‘‘to destroy the prej- 
udices that too frequently subsist between different univer- 
sities’’—and help to bring about a fraternal union of the ‘‘wise 
and virtuous’’ throughout the whole country. 


Joun M. McBrypg, Jr. 


The University of the South. 
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EMANCIPATING EVE’S DAUGHTERS 


Some years ago, in working up a course in eighteenth-century 
literature, I became interested in the growing literary activities 
of women in that period, and the increasing demand for larger 
educational advantages for what was then the “female sex.” I 
soon decided that woman’s world had not exactly risen out of 
chaos at command of Mary Wollstonecraft, and I innocently 
went seeking its genesis farther back. In the period of the 
Restoration I found people discussing the same problem and 
setting forth arguments and ideals that were strangely familiar. 
But stranger still, they pointed backward to the golden glory of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, when women seemed to have caught 
from her an inspiration to appropriate wider fields of influence 
and deeper depths of learning. These Elizabethans, however, 
quoted their gospel of sex-redemption from a Latin document of 
Cornelius Agrippa, written almost a century earlier still. Before 
him, even, Chaucer had his Wife of Bath. 

At about this point I suddenly recalled what should have been 
before me all the while: that even amid the delights of Paradise 
it was woman who hungered for the fruit of knowledge —and 
had the first bite! Perhaps it is her allotted punishment that 
through all these ages, Tantalus-like, she should be coveting full 
enjoyment of this dainty that has managed so often to elude her 
grasp. Literally she has thus paid the penalty for her traditional 
sin ; for selfish man has been very slow to relieve her of this re- 
sponsibility for all his ills, or to consent to trust her once again. 

It can be shown with little difficulty that every recurrent wave 
of liberal thought and quickened imagination in England has 
brought with it a fresh movement toward sounder education and 
larger intellectual opportunities for women. And these waves 
have broken upon English shores approximately once a century. 
We may pass briefly over the intensely modern unrest and 
ferment of Chaucer's century, and the outburst of new learning 
that came to an untimely end with Henry VIII. For the first, 
the gamut of progressive womanhood extends from the throne 
of Philippa, patroness of the historian Froissart, and Anne of 
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Bohemia, supposed disseminator of the doctrines of Wycliffe, to 
the familiar, strapping, self-assertive figure, with broad hat and 
scarlet hose, that rode with the pilgrims into Canterbury. The 
cause of woman has always kept strangely free of class-dis- 
tinctions: the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady find that pride 
of sex is more than skin-deep. 

In this case, indeed, Goodwife Alisoun of Bath was the more 
vigorous champion, albeit somewhat limited in her ideals. She 
was past mistress at an argument, cited learned authorities like 
a schoolman, and sounded a world-old protest at the unfairness 
of men’s satires :— 


“Who peyntede the leoun, tel me who?” 
she exclaims ; and with a good round masculine oath continues :— 


“ By god, if wommen hadde writen stories, 
As clerkes han with-inne hir oratories, 
They wolde han writen of men more wikkednesse 
Than all the mark of Adam may redresse.” 


Moreover, she was an early martyr in the cause; for she suffered 
deafness from a blow her fifth husband delivered on her ear, 
when she tore the leaves from his precious book of tales of 
wicked women. 

The second stage has less to show. Just as its larger culture 
was a partial and quickly-thwarted development, so the recog- 
nition of a nobler plane for woman was promptly outdazzled by 
the social glamor and physical charm of Anne Boleyn. There 
is a little of this recognition in More’s Utopia, where men and 
women share equally in education, devoting several hours a day . 
throughout their lives to serious studies, and rising every morn- _ 
ing at four, just to attend a few edifying lectures. It must be 
admitted that in this same commonwealth women cheerfully did 
their own housework, ministered to their husbands, and took a 
wholesome thrashing when the lord and master felt disposed. 
If you have the impression that actual girls could not study in 
those days, you are respectfully referred to accounts of the 
lessons Mary and Elizabeth Tudor did for Roger Ascham. No 
wonder Her Majesty grew up to be the best man in her kingdom 
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Now for the main periods of larger culture: call them liberal 
movements or romantic outbursts, if you prefer. One appears 
in the full splendor of Elizabethan life and letters ; another arises 
above the social playtime and moral wantonness of the Restor- 
ation period ; a third quickens into life with the reflected energy 
of the French Revolution ; still another well, it is better not 
to get too personal. The first marks the appearance of the 
cultured lady of society —scholar, literary adviser, patroness of 
indigent verse-makers, and probably herself an author of real 
merit. No fairer model could be found than Philip Sidney’s 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, at whose household gathered 
the wit and talent of all England, bearing tribute to her ability 
and charm. 

“In whose brave mynd, as in a golden coffer, 
All heavenly gifts and riches locked are, 


More rich than perles of Ynde, or gold of Opher, 
And in her sex more wonderfull and rare.” 


As background to these larger figures raged a vigorous con- 
troversy over all phases of the “‘woman question,” in ballad and 
pamphlet and more weighty documents, much of it a mere echo 
of the Wife of Bath’s protest against prejudiced and fault-finding 
man, but some of it positively pointing the way to a higher 
intellectual ideal. 

A century later there was a still larger demonstration. France 
had just passed through a period of marked feminine influence, 
and the effects of this were felt across the channel. Women 
had entered the ranks of English professional writers, quite 
willing to clutch their skirts about them and wade boldly into 
the moral filth that clogged the way. Various schools for girls 
were projected, where solid learning in allopathic doses was to 
share with religious doctrine in supplanting instruction on the 
lute and harpsichord and the capers of French dancing-masters. 
Mistress Mary Astell was particularly severe in her views, 
designing a ‘Protestant nunnery” to educate young women 
apart from the wicked social world. Defoe made more explicit 
suggestions for a grim triangular sort of barracks with wall and 
moat, and proposed, with delicate irony, to keep the young 
inmates on a strict honor-system. Hundreds of documents 
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appeared on all sides of the agitation, but the prevailing theme 
ran like this :— 
“Tis hard we should be by you men despised, 

Yet kept from knowing what would make us prized ; 

Debarred from knowledge, banished from the schools, 

And with the utmost industry bred fools. 

Laughed out of reason, jested out of sense, 

And nothing left but native innocence : 

Then told we are incapable of wit, 

And only for the meaner drudgeries fit. 

But spite of you we will your tricks despise 

And make it our whole business to be wise. 

The mean, low, trivial cares of life disdain, 

And read and think and think and read again.” 


Yet, for all this challenge, two generations later our dear old 
friend Mrs. Malaprop was still representing fashionable England 
when she declared :— 


“T would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 
progeny of learning. I don’t think so much learning 
becomes a young woman; for instance, I would never let 
her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or algebra, or simony, 
or fluxions, or paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of 
learning. But I would send her, at nine years old, to a 
boarding-school, in order to learn a little ingenuity and 
artifice. Then she should have a supercilious knowledge in 
accounts, and as she grew up I would have her instructed in 
geometry, that she might know something of the contagious 
countries. But above all, she should be mistress of ortho- 
doxy, that she might not mis-spell and mis-pronounce words 
so shamefully as girls usually do.” 


It is small wonder that only a few short years brought Hannah 
More and Mary Wollstonecraft. We are all acquainted with 
Mary, more or less. Hannah was more commonplace and 
orthodox (not in Mrs. Malaprop’s sense), and innovated chiefly 
in the direction of Sunday Schools. But Mary was a post- 
futurist progressive, of the first generation of them that go forth 
to overturn things. She did a man’s literary pot-boiling in a 
man’s way, filled her !ungs with the reek of the French Revo- 
lution, and—in practice as in precept—snapped her shapely 
fingers in the smug face of social convention. Her pet aversion 
was the fashionable ideal of grooming young women for the 
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marriage market: keeping them ignorant, that they might arouse 
man’s pride in his superior attainments ; keeping them frail and 
dependent, that they might appeal to his strength; giving them 
adornments and accomplishments that they might please and 
entertain him,— all of this a pose and affectation for the sake of 
a rich matrimonial prize. ‘There are no sex-distinctions in 
souls,” Agrippa had pronounced three hundred years before. 
“No sex-distinctions in privilege’’ was Mary’s battle-cry —the 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” of revolutionary France applied 
from a new angle. 

Nor was she a solitary voice in a man-infested wilderness. On 
all sides arose the chorus, in all sorts of tones, from the gentle 
twitter of Fanny Burney to the strident notes of Lady Morgan. 
Free thinking and free speech were everywhere, and by this 
time there were hosts of the men themselves eager to add their 
voices to the tumult and advance the cause. ‘‘Learnéd ladies” 
became familiar figures. Old prejudices seemed about to give 
way forever. Some of them did yield a bit under the strain. 
Yet in our own day, over a hundred years after Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin gave up her life on the plain, old-fashioned altar 
of motherhood, our ears have been troubled once again with the 
familiar din, and the conflict has appeared once more, with the 
same battle-cries, around the same entrenchments, but employ- 
ing certain newly-devised and particularly dangerous weapons. 
Truly this process of educating Eve’s daughters and emanci- 
pating them from the curse is long and devious and full of 
trouble. 

Thus the present appears to be another of those liberal and 
expansive stages in our thought and artistic expression. Free 
speech is the glory—and the insomnia—of Great Britain, as 
well as of America. Socialism in all its forms is accepted 
hungrily by thousands who do and who do not know what it is 
all about. The restraint and propriety of the prim Victorian 
period is an object of derision to callow striplings who patronize 
Tennyson and smile patiently at Ruskin. Every art has its 
ultra-modernists, who shrug their shoulders at the academic 
stiffness of old masters, and are in the position—to quote some 
of their own language — of “‘one certainly not clearly expressing 
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something being struggling.” But with it all, we feel assured, 
there is much of good, wholesome, permanent improvement, 
which will become apparent when the turmoil is over. 

Now let us reckon a bit with those past experiences—a thing 
your genuine progressive never likes to do. Why has this 
emancipating of woman been such a treadmill? Why are they 
still fighting amid the ashes of so many dead camp-fires? Two 
qualifications must be admitted at once. First, these struggles 
have never been exactly the same; each one has left behind it 
some slight permanent achievement. The process has really 
been a slowly-ascending spiral, rather than the clear-cut arc of a 
pendulum. Second, part of their defeat. was inherent in the 
general depression and reaction that always follows in the train 
of these movements of expansion. There are more specific 
explanations to be had, however. Of the three great modern 
impulses toward the enlightenment of women, the first was 
frittered away in social gallantry, the second lost itself in the 
labyrinth of sentimental affectations, the third destroyed itself 
by the boldness of its struggle for supposed masculine privi- 
lege. 

To the gracious and learned patronesses of arts in the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth succeeded vain and superficial imitators, who 
posed and coquetted, and encouraged and repaid the tribute 
of witty compliments and overheated love-verses. The Puritan 
uprising was caused in part by the excesses they encouraged, 
and only interrupted for a time their “unmeaning cant of fire 
and pain.” 

Unfortunately for the second impulse, the serious “ Protestant 
nunnery” one, it came just before Samuel Richardson, one of 
its adherents, made his celebrated discovery of the human heart, 
which revolutionized English letters far more than the circulation 
of the blood did science. These hearts had sex, even if souls 
had not, and Richardson and his school found female hearts 
vastly the more interesting. Prose fiction, which was taboo and 
anathema to Mary Astell, became once more respectable, and 
educated women wrote it by the ream, with numerous soulful 
verses on the side. To get into the mood of the thing, they 
cultivated their sympathies and sensibilities, and moved them- 
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selves to tears, until their naturalness became the most un- 
natural thing in the world. 

The third activity seemed to speak its own condemnation. It 
is hardly fair to Mary Wollstonecraft to hold her very largely 
responsible. She only happened to be the most vigorous ad- 
vocate, and to pay, in her own career of disappointments, for 
what was false—or premature—in the creed. It was all part 
of a great European movement of revolt. England was too 
strait-laced, as Germany and France had been, and were to be 
again. Sex had been made a fetich; but the relief did not lie 
in abolishing it. The Creator had provided against that. In 
fact, even if women could live like men, England was not at all 
sure she wanted them to try it, especially when their ambitions 
assailed the traditional safeguards of family and religion. 


Emancipated woman might be fair and radiant and immensely 


capable, but she should be first of all a woman. 

If we should undertake to moralize this history, right here 
seems to be the key to the situation, and there is nothing to add 
but the Hec fabula docet. The emancipators of woman thus 
far have allowed themselves to emphasize her vanity, her senti- 
mental emotions, and her ambition to be what by nature she is 
not, but they have been strangely averse to selecting the highest 
and most influential qualities of her essential womanhood, and 
developing them toward a perfect efficiency. They have 
experimented with her inherent weaknesses, rather than her 
inherent strength. By mere process of elimination, the latter 
method should be the order of the present eminently scientific 
and specializing generation. 

True enough, there is room for unending discussion as to 
what woman’s essential qualities and natural advantages are. 
Ideas have changed rapidly in the last few generations, and 
some people have seen a great light—through shattered 
windows. In the days of Mrs. Malaprop, Dr. Johnson con- 
demned the appearance of women on the public platform. 
“Sir,” he told Boswell, “a woman’s preaching is like a dog’s 
walking on its hind legs. It is not done well; but you are 
surprised to find it done at all." About the same time, Thomas 


Day’s plan of training up for himself a eugenically perfect mate, 
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not afraid of fire-arms or field-sports or long tramps across the 
snow, branded him as a harmless lunatic. After all, though, a 
programme of reform finds immense advantage in being comfort- 
ably vague, and “essential womanhood raised to the xt power” 
not only sounds well, but means as much as most of them. No 
doubt the latest agitation will run its course and accomplish its 
results without ever defining itself half so concretely. But when 
the tale of it is told, it will appear only as another turn of the 
screw, another circle of the slowly-ascending spiral track. Will 
it be the last? 
ALFRED H. Upnam. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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SOME RECENT STUDIES OF LUCRETIUS 
AND TIBULLUS* 


For these two new editions of the classics American scholar- 
ship may lay claim to quite other considerations than the usual 
edition of a Latin author demands. These books are not tiny 
portions of an author eked out with the maximum of thin vo- 
cabulary and a generous sprinkling of references to half a dozen 
grammars, designed to explain the ablative absolute to con- 
temptuous quarterbacks. Neither are they conveyed from the 
latest German edition. They stand firmly on their own feet and 
dare to offer each a whole classic, text and commentary, with an 
Introduction that is in itself a treatise on the subject-matter of 
the author. 

No two authors could differ more widely than Tibullus and 
Lucretius. To read their poems and reflect that they lived 
approximately just a generation apart,—Tibullus being born 
about the year of Lucretius’s death, —will do a great deal to dis- 
pel the lingering impression that the Romans, writers as well as 
men of action, were all cut out of the same material. 

Both Lucretius and Tibullus lie outside the norrow circle of 
Latin writers entered by the average college student, if indeed 
the college student ever enters or is entered by, any Latin 
whatever. If anything will stop or delay the turn of the present- 
day education away from the classics, it will be the widening 
and deepening of the Latin courses for such students as still find 
food and not husks for their souls. 

Such editions as these, apart from the reputation they will 
establish for their editors, are real works of patriotism, for they 
perform invaluable service in the direction of recovering the 
enthusiasm of the serious American student for antiquity, which 
after all means for history. 


*De Rerum Natura. T. Lucreti Cari. Libri Sex. Edited by William Au- 
gustus Merrill, Ph.D. New York and Cincinnati: American Book Company. 

The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. The Corpus Tibullianum. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes on Books I, II, and IV, 2-14, by Kirby Flower Smith, 
Ph.D. New York and Cincinnati: American Book Company. 
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Lucretius is by far the most interesting of all the Roman 
writers on philosophy and is increasingly reckoned the greatest 
Roman poet from the modern point of view. And Tibullus, 
though as an author he cannot be ranked among the Roman 
great, nor foremost among the giants, like Lucretius, yet offers 
to the student invaluable glimpses into Roman social ideals, and 
to the beauty-lover miniatures of lapidary refinement. 

Professor Merrill’s Lucretius makes for itself the modest 
claim of offering in compact form what has been added to the 
knowledge of the subject since Munro’s edition. The back- 
ground of philosophy necessary to the understanding of the 
poet he presents in his Introduction in compactest form, together 
with a sketch of the poet’s influence on the after-world. This 
is not easy reading, nor will the student experience less diffi- 
culty in perusing the five hundred and thirty pages of notes that 
follow the two hundred pages of the text. Lucretius is not an 
easy writer and does not tempt to easy writing about himself. 
To understand his beauty you must understand his thought, 
clothed as it is in the terms of a philosophy which the poet was 
intent on disseminating in all its rigor. 

This atomic theory of the Epicureans, with its surprising way 
of anticipating in sweeping unverified generalization what the 
later ages have won by slow method of test and proof, and on the 
other hand its blind rejection of so much of the real scientific 
attainment of its contemporaries in favor of concessions to ordi- 
nary popular prejudice, has an illusive half-likeness to modern 
science that is very baffling on first acquaintance. Accordingly, 
the reader does not feel that the commentary which performs the 
task of making this twilight clear is anywhere spread out too thin. 
Indeed, when it is remembered that Lucretius’s poem is by far 
the most extensive ancient treatise on Epicureanism, that the 
text was left in considerable confusion from the first, and that 
there has been no ancient commentary on it, the impression 
made by Professor Merrill’s notes is rather that of too great 
condensation than of diffuseness. Everywhere they give evi- 
dence of the most careful and loving study of all the material, 
ancient and modern, that can throw light on the philosophy, 

diction, and metre of the poet. The one desideratum from the 
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standpoint of the ordinary teacher is a continuous, detailed out- 
line of the argument of each book at its beginning. . 

It is to be hoped that with this splendid accomplishment of 
American scholarship to attract them our college teachers of 
Latin may include Lucretius in their courses oftener than has 
been the case heretofore. There is something peculiarly direct 
about him, something that makes a more powerful appeal than 
Virgil and Horace. Compared with his ‘‘simple and sensuous”’ 
vividness, their artistry seems over-elaborate. Of all Latin 
poetry, perhaps, his smacks least of the rhetorician’s auditorium. 
Whether he is mathematically prosaic and precise, or recount- 
ing the blessings of eternal death, or explaining the difference 
between the barking and the snarling of a dog, he is always first 
of all sincere. To use Matthew Arnold’s language again, he 
always has ‘‘his eye on the object.’’ Yet he has passages of 
pure pastoral sweetness unsurpassed by even the finest parts of 
the Georgics. What verses in Latin poetry have more of the 
magic of Milton’s— 


Thee, shepherd, thee, the woods and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn,— 


than his— 


Inde minutatim dulcis didicere querelas, 
Tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata canentum 
Avia per nemora ac silvas saltusque repertas 
Per loca pastorum deserta atque otia dia. 


Of Tibullus it may be safely said that if he was not a great 
poet, he was a very charming one, and his charm in this instance 
is like Falstaff’s wit, also a cause that charm is in others. Pro- 
fessor Smith’s Introduction to Tibullus is in itself a brilliant 
essay on life and letters in the Augustan Age. 

In trying to determine the personal element in Tibullus’s 
poems, as in the same attempt in the case of Horace, the two 
extremes are: to take every poem for autobiography, or to dis- 
miss them all as fancy pure and simple. Professor Smith is very 
explicit, and rightly so, in pointing out that the stock characters 
and situations are by no means necessarily invented. Since they 
would never have become fixed and typical unless they had been 
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common, what is there to prevent many of the situations from 
being real? 

Of biographical data concerning Tibullus we have as little as 
may be, but of that little the editor makes use in the most in- 
genious, painstaking way, and, it must be added, not forgetting 
that at best much that he restores for us is still mere conjecture. 
To know the distinguishing marks of Tibullus, it is necessary 
to know the other two poets of the elegiac triad, Propertius and 
Ovid, and one of the most enlightening comparisons in this 
study is that in which the difference between Propertius and 
Tibullus is illustrated by the contrast between high relief in the 
modern manner and the low relief of pure Attic type. Again, he 
compares Propertius with Browning, Tibullus rather with Gray 
and Collins. 

With the poems of Tibullus himself have been preserved and 
handed down six short poems of about fifty lines, all that is left 
of the literary activity of the women of the days of Augustus. 
These famous letters, for such they seem to have been, from 
Sulpicia to Cerinthus, Professor Smith has interpreted with the 
most delicate sympathy and humor. In these days of feminism 
she is an uncommonly interesting person, this emancipated and 
equally high-born and highly educated young girl who wooed, 
won, and, it is to be hoped, kept her bashful lover in the first 
century B.C. 

The outstanding characteristics of this remarkable edition are: 
the extent of reading it reveals, the thoroughness of enjoyment 
of his work by the critic, the keen literary taste, the sparkling 
wit and charming humor displayed on nearly every page. 

To indicate what these notes contain would be like listing the 
subjects mentioned in those old-fashioned favorites, Becker’s 
Charikles and Gallus. Among a hundred others the reviewer 
noticed especially: interesting discussions of witchcraft, magic 
and love-charms; the origin of the phrase ‘‘Jupiter Pluvius’’; a 
recipe for making hair dye; whether mountains and trees have 
hair (or tresses) in English, though they do in Latin poetry; 
and the views of the ancients on the hobble-skirts of their days. 
In fact, to read simply for pleasure, the notes to this Tibullus 
are as good as Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

16 
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There was once a professor at a famous American university 
of whose judgments on Roman literature two only are preserved: 
one that Juvenal uses guamvis with the indicative, and the other 
that Horace was no gentleman. Professor Smith’s Introduction 
and Notes are not of that type. His is the first detailed and 
complete commentary on Tibullus in English. His book is 
dedicated to Professor Gildersleeve. Was it the spirit of his 
dedication that enabled him to write a commentary of which it 
can truly be said that to be able to enjoy it is by itself worth the 
toil of learning Latin? 

L. P. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


University of South Carolina. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHANGING DRAMA: CONTRIBUTIONS AND TENDENCIES. By Archi- 
bald Henderson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1914. (pp. xvi+311). 


In his new volume, 7he Changing Drama, Professor Hender- 
son makes an effort to state anew the principles that appear to 
be guiding the contemporary drama. It is an easy task, and 
one already many times performed, to point out how and why 
the formulas of Aristotelian criticism fail to satisfy us in the 
modern drama, even when modified and newly framed by Frey- 
tag. But it is not so easy to discover, or rather to make a sound 
statement of rules that do still hold good. In the attempt Mr. 
Henderson does not, of course, discard the Poetics entirely ; nor 
does he venture upon dogmatic statements, for the spirit of his 
criticism seems fairly indicated by the quotation from Ibsen 
heading the second chapter: ‘‘Do you really attach much value 
to categories? I, for my part, believe that the dramatic cate- 
gories are elastic, and that they must accommodate themselves 
to the literary fact—not vice versa.’’ Accordingly, the book is 
more successful in clearing the ground of the débris of old 
ideas than in establishing a clearly defined new structure. This 
remark is not made with intent to disparage; for the reviewer 
finds Mr. Henderson’s criticism in general very sound, based 
upon and illuminated by very wide reading in the drama and in 
criticism of the drama; but it is nevertheless true that one leaves 
the book rather with a feeling of vague approval than with the 
conviction that can turn to chapter and verse for quotation in 
support of a definite view. 

With this general caveat, for I am not quite sure that I shall 
be doing the book justice, it may be said that the author makes 
more or less distinct for us certain ideas that should control in 
criticism of the play of to-day. The idea of the first chapter, 
“Drama in the New Age,”’ and in a sense of the whole book, is 
that the modern drama of Ibsen, Hauptmann, Strindberg, Shaw, 
and Brieux deals with man in society, and so deals as to show 
not merely the fault or the crime of the individual man, but the 
cause of this in society. This is eminently true; it at once 
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separates the modern from the Shakespearean play; and a 
corollary from it, developed in a later chapter, at once disposes 
of the ‘‘hero,’’ the protagonist, of the earlier type. Again, 
another distinction between the new and the old practically 
arises out of this, namely, that the modern play is not concerned 
either with visiting punishment upon or providing regeneration 
for its characters; the crime, for example, is not the crime of the 
individual alone, but of the society that made him; the problems 
are not of his setting, not for him nor the dramatist to solve; 
again citing Ibsen (p. 14), ‘‘A man shares the responsibility and 
the guilt of the society to which he belongs’’; and (p. 111) 
‘the greatest error which modern criticism has made proceeds 
from the vicious assumption that the social dramatist presumes 
to answer the questions which he raises... . . The general 
problem, concretized by the dramatist in a highly specialized 
case, is brought sharply to the attention and to the conscience 
of the audience. The dramatist brings to his audience a sense 
of conviction: we feel that we are somehow involved in the 
affair. The guilt of the particeps criminis weighs upon us. It 
is not for the dramatist, but for us, to find the solution of the 
social problem.’’ This again is well stated; and did space per- 
mit we might show how well Mr. Henderson presents the dis- 
cussion of the new technique of the drama, a technique that 
dispenses with the more obvious conventionalities, such as the 
soliloquy and the aside, and provides in minutest detail of 
amplified stage direction for the exact interpretation of the play 
by the actor and for its vivid realization by the reader; for the 
present drama has already become in Europe and is becoming 
here a reading drama, a truly literary or academic play capable 
of holding the interest of the thoughtful reader as well as of 
thrilling him during the brief hours of physical representation. 
This, it seems to me, should be made one of the cardinal 
differences between the new play and the acting play that has 
held the stage for more than two centuries. In a measure, the 
divine poetry of Shakespeare has preserved his plays to us as 
reading plays, a distinction practically accorded to none of his 
contemporaries or successors; but can the reader .now, for 
example, whether Hamlet wore a picture of his father in a locket 
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or pointed to a portrait on the wall (III, 4:55)? Shaw or Ibsen 
would never leave us in doubt. 

It is a pity that, where one finds so much that is worthy, one 
should find an occasional lapse, due either to mere quibbles or to 
failure to perceive that they are mere quibbles. For example 
(p. 16), Mr. Henderson rather belabors Moliére—in a restrained 
way, to be sure—for the the dictum that the rule of rules for 
art is that it should please. Being at a safe distance, we say, of 
course it is. Mr. Henderson is merely quibbling on the word 
‘please’; we submit that Moliére knew perfectly well what he 
was saying and doing; f/ease may and does mean merely amuse, 
make laugh, or what not; it also means to give pleasure, and 
this has a very broad sense, quite broad enough to cover the 
sensation to be got from any worthy social drama or moral 
drama—and if the reader does not get this ‘‘pleasure,’’ then, 
like Dante’s lovers, he will say, ‘‘And on that book we read no 
more that day,’’ nor any other day. In another place, while at- 
tempting to elaborate a distinction of doubtful utility between a 
play and a drama, Mr. Henderson says (p.182): ‘‘All dramas are 
plays; all plays are not dramas. The drama may be defined 
as the play in which there is a distinctive plot,’’ etc. It is 
implied that there is no distinctive plot in the modern play. 
One would ask, how distinctive should the plot be to raise the 
play from its lowly state? In fact, the effort to eliminate the 
idea of a plot involves another mere quibble: there is plot in Mr. 
Henderson’s ‘‘play,’’ though it may not be plot of the old kind, 
not a chain of incidents, but a mere succession of scenes from 
which an idea, more or less clear, emerges before the mind of 
the spectator, the very idea that he himself (p.65) has (I think, 
with doubtful right) claimed as the ‘‘particular contribution of 
modern dramaturgy,’’ namely the ‘‘unity of impression, or 
Stimmung.”’ 

On the whole, Zhe Changing Drama is stimulating and pleasant 
reading, a book that one should wish to see widely read ; for it han- 
dles with intelligence and skill the great drama of the day which is 
quietly taking for its own provinces that have for a century been 
left to the novel, and reaching out after the greater public that is 
not always accessible in the theatre. Pierce BuTLER. 
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HERNANDO De Soto. By Walter Malone. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


Mr. Malone has made the life and adventures of De Soto the 
theme of a blank verse epic poem in twenty-eight books. The 
scene opens with the hero and his cavaliers snow-bound in the 
country which is now northern Mississippi. After three books 
given to the narratives of the friendly chief of the Chickasaws 
and of Juan Ortiz, a follower of De Soto, there follows the hero’s 
account of his own life, in which he tells of his love for Isabel, 
his adventures in South America, his return to Spain and 
marriage, and his subsequent travels in North America. The 
last eight books deal with the love of the young Spaniard, 
Alonzo, and the Indian maiden, Lulla, introduced in the earlier 
part of the poem; and with the fight of De Soto’s band against 
the Chickasaws, as well as subsequent adventures of the hero, 
including his discovery of the Mississippi, a vision of the world’s 
history, and his death and burial. 

The extraordinary, and we think unnecessary, length of the 
poem will strike certain readers as a fault. One remembers the 
satirists’ victim, — 

“Victor in both gifts of song 
Who sings so loudly and who sings so long.” 


Not that the present singer is guilty of the first fault. His 
song is not over-loud, and deserves credit for restraint in both 
description of incident and actual language. On the contrary, 
the chief fault is that in neither incident nor language does the 
poem ever rise to great height. The adventures, perhaps in- 
evitably, bear a somewhat monotonous similarity one to another. 
At least this monotony appears in the form of verse. One feels 
that such a story might better be retold in the prose of an his- 
torical novel, if indeed it needs retelling and is not best read in 
Prescott and the other historical sources. Thus in Zhe Con- 
quest of Peru we read of the Temple of the Sun: “The bodies 
clothed in the princely attire which they had been accustomed 
to wear, were placed on chairs of gold, and sat with their heads 
inclined downward, their hands placidly crossed over their 
bosoms,” etc., and a sentence earlier: “ranged in opposite files 
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—the men on the right and their queens on the left.” In Mr. 
Malone's poem this becomes :— 
“ There, circled round the image of the Sun, 
Kings on the right and queens upon the left, 
In splendid royal robes, on golden thrones, 
Their heads bent down, hands folded on the breast, 
In melancholy majesty they sat.” 


The passages are not cited here to make the charge of plagia- 
rism— this, if nothing more were needed, would be refuted by 


the author's frank and frequent mention of Prescott and other 
sources in the notes. The point is merely whether the poet 
has sufficiently enriched his original to justify its retelling in the 
form of verse. 

In spite of the poem’s length, the unity of the whole is in the . 
main well preserved. The author has evidently made a very 
careful study of his sources. The prophetic visions inserted in 
Book VI, as well as the later books already mentioned, introduce 
the Panama Canal, phonographs and sky-scrapers, and present 
an account of the whole evolutionary process of existence. 

As in Mr. Noyes’s epic of Drake, a number of lyrics are in- 
troduced and serve pleasantly to lighten the course of the 
narrative. Some of these are rather labored, others natural and 


melodious. 
“ Let us bring thee fruits of yellow, 
Red and purple, sweet and mellow, 
And a rustic banquet of the bear and deer, 
will suggest to a whimsical memory, like the present reviewer's, 
the “Pickadilly Daisy,”— 
“For I live on toasted lizards 
Prickly pears, and parrot gizzards 
And I’m very fond of beetle-pie.” 


Perhaps the best of the lyrics is that with the refrain, — 
“ He never loved who loved a second time.” 
The metre of the blank verse is at its best, easy and dignified 
in movement. The chief fault, as already indicated, is a general 
lack of distinguished, elevated, or magical diction. Such locutions 


as “he smiled a sickly smile,” and “the captain was a drunken, 
loud-mouthed brute,” are not felicitous. The words poetic, 
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mystic, and weird are often employed without producing the 
effect they signify. As a good example of Mr. Malone’s better 
style may be cited the farewell of De Soto to his friend Codro :— 
“‘ Among the angels in that happy realm, 

Robed in white moonlight, crowned with dewy stars, 

With peacock pinions or with swan-like wings, 

I long to meet thee, not like them arrayed, 

But simple, yea, and homely as thou wert 

While walking in these hapless haunts of men,-- 

For so I knew thee, and should love thee best.” 

That suggestive though unbalanced critic, Edgar Allan Poe, 
declared ‘that the ultimate, aggregate or absolute effect of even 
the best epic under the sun is nullity.” He did not leave his 
verdict on the worst. Mr. Malone's epic is neither the best nor 
the worst. It is a careful piece of work through which he soars 
with a level flight. A not altogether unconscientious reviewer, 
after reading a large part of its twenty-eight books and eighteen 
thousand lines, believes its ‘ultimate aggregate or absolute 
effect’’ to be, in spite of the faults indicated, something much 
better than “nullity.” L. Warp.aw MILEs. 


JAPAN TO-DAY AND To-moRROW. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. 


The author of this book, Dr. Mabie of the Outlook, may be 
remembered as the first exchange lecturer from America to 
Japan. In this work he gives us a delightful account of his im- 
pressions of the Island Empire in the Far East. No attempt is 
made to describe in detail the Japan of to-day, but it represents 
the most characteristic features of the national life of the country. 
The author is not the ordinary tourist who, after hastily traversing 
a foreign land, jots down his crude impressions. He not only 
knows the country and its history but he also reads the Oriental 
mind, and the book is distinguished by keenness of observation, 
broad sympathy, and that charm of style which characterize Dr. 
Mabie’s writings. 

Books on Japan are as pientiful as primroses in April, but the 
majority are equally transitory, and however great their number, 
ignorance regarding the Japanese still prevails among the authors 
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and even the well-informed of the American public. It is a fact 
that ignorance often begets prejudice, and prejudice is often the 
basis of harsh criticism, the consequences of which are serious 
and far-reaching. In the current literature of the day, not only 
as represented in journalism, but even in more serious publi- 
cations, Japan has been, for several years, the subject of un- 
relenting criticism in the United States. As a consequence of 
this campaign of criticism, prejudices have been created on the 
one hand which may possibly never be dispelled, while on the 
other, currents have been set in motion which may conceivably 
lead to troublesome camplications. Dr. Mabie is perfectly right 
when he remarks that the real character of the Japanese race is 
not yet well understood by the world. Geographically, Japan 
belongs to the Orient, but she is not a common Oriental country. 
Every nation in the world has its general characteristics and its 
peculiarities, and Japan is richest in the latter, presumably as a 
result of her insular position, which allowed her to grow up 
without any foreign influences. In respect to ideals, customs, 
and manners, therefore, she differs so much from other civilized 
countries that she often incurred their misunderstanding. 

And yet the underlying principles of our national develop- 
ment, as the author points out, are not very different from those 
of the Western civilization. “ Difference of environment and of 
racial experience have created an Eastern and a Western tempera- 
ment; an Eastern way of looking at life and the world and a 
Western way; but the human spirit is one and the same in both 
hemispheres, and there is no kind of knowledge possessed by 
one from which the other is debarred by racial incapacity from 
understanding.”’ Indeed, “‘there are no obstacles which right 
feeling, generous treatment, and, above all, undeviating justice, 
can not remove.” To unfold these points of resemblance and 
help on a better understanding between peoples of two hemi- 
spheres, Dr. Mabie tries and, I believe, succeeds in bringing out 
the basic ideals that underlie our national growth. 

Lafcadio Hearn, the most eloquent interpreter of the Japanese 
mind, once observed that the history of Japan is really the 
history of her religion, and that Japan can be understood only 
through the study of her religious and social evolutions. While 
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this remark is not wholly correct, it is nevertheless true. The 
characteristic traits of any nation are so intermingled with its 
religious discipline that it is almost impossible to differentiate 
the two. Dr. Mabie is well aware of this, and he rightly 
emphasizes the influence of Shinto upon the Japanese character. 

With his literary skill and poetic imagination, the author has 
been notably successful in describing our historic art and 
beautiful scenes throughout the country, reénforced by novel 
and well-chosen illustrations. 

It is to be hoped that this charming volume will receive a 
hearty welcome in America and help to enlighten the general 
public on their knowledge of Japan and contribute to strengthen 
the historic friendship between the two nations. 

KivTasawa. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RECONSTRUCTION ON EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. By 
Edgar Wallace Knight, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education in 
Trinity College, North Carolina. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 60. New York City. 1913. Pp. 100, 


“By a detailed comparison of ante-bellum with reconstruction 
conditions . . . . supplemented by a comparison of legislation 
in the other nine states before 1868 and between 1868 and 
1876” (p. 8), the following conclusions are reached: “That 
Southern ante-reconstruction educational conditions were more 
nearly similar to educational conditions found in other sections 
of the nation than is generally supposed; . . . . that the recon- 
struction constitutional provisions for education in these states 
were superior to the provisions before that time’’ (p. 94). 
“Even in respect to the educational sentiment and educational 
results, conditions do not appear very different in the Southern 
States from those found elsewhere... . . In their tone, the 
message of an Eastern governor is similar to that of a Western 
or Southern governor. The same thing is seen in the reports of 
the superintendents. . . . . The idea of popular education de- 
veloped very slowly in all the states outside New England. 
Opposition to the public school was more or less widespread and 
was not confined to any section of the country. The so-called 
‘agitation period’ in North Carolina was almost exactly par- 
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alleled in Pennsylvania” (p. 97). ‘These facts, then, show only 
a slight influence of the Reconstruction, or ‘carpet-bag,’ régime 
on Southern education.” Besides mandatory constitutional pro- 
visions, two others appear in Reconstruction legislation: “First, 
provision for Negro education; and second, provision for a 
uniform system of taxation for school support” (p. 99)... . . 
“And the evidence seems on the whole to indicate that had there 
been no outside interference, practically the same educational 
policies would have been outlined as were made by the Recon- 
struction régime”’ (p. 100). 
Slowly the “truth about the South” is becoming known! 
T. P. Barrey. 


THE PoLIce CONTROL OF THE SLAVE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. (Dissertation 
for the degree of Ph.D., Vanderbilt University). By H. M. Henry, Pro- 
fessor of History and Economics, Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Virginia. 1914. Pp. x+215. 

This carefully worked out monograph is written by a South 
Carolinian on a typical Southern subject and under the auspices 
of a Southern university. We need more work of this kind, 
and it is greatly to be desired that Professor Henry will be able 
to fulfil his promise of giving us a study of Southern efforts to 
control the emancipated slave —a matter ill understood even at 
the South. 

Among the topics treated are: The legal status of the slave, 
the overseer, the patrol system, punishment of slaves, the court 
for the trial of slaves, control of the slave’s “outside” labor, 
stealing and harboring of slaves and kidnapping of free Negroes, 
regulation of educational and religious care of the Negroes, 
slave insurrections, abolition and incendiary literature, manu- 
mission, the free Negro. The Appendix contains interesting 
documents “‘illustrative of slavery in South Carolina.” There is 
a full and critical bibliography, including newspaper files and 
private collections. 

Professor Henry concludes that South Carolina showed no 
symptom of the desire to modify the slave system; that there 
was a progressive tendency to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves ; that there was reactionary legal regulation largely due to 
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fear of insurrection and to the abolition movement; that the 
non-slaveholders “felt that their personal security and that of 
their families depended upon an arrangement which gave the 
superior race a means of control that they imagined could not 
be evolved with the inferior race living under any other status” 
(p. 191). He calls attention to the remarkable opportunities 
represented by the history of Charleston for studying every 
phase of control of the slaves (p. 162). 

Students of social control will find valuable hints in this study 
with regard to extra-legal control of an inferior race. 

T. P. 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: A PHILOSOPHICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF AMERICAN History. By RolandG. Usher. New York: The Century 
Company. 1914. Pp. 513. 

As its sub-title indicates, Dr. Usher’s volume is not a text- 
book of American history, but resembles rather a series of essays 
connected and correlated to show the development of institutions 
in the sequence of time. In vigorous, lucid, and often pictur- 
esquely colored style, the author takes up such topics as: States’ 
sovereignty ; the growth of national sentiment; the growth of the 
spirit of democracy ; the influence of economic and geographical 
factors; and in each of these fields he fulfils his claim of having 
accorded them a fuller treatment than may be found in any 
other brief history. To the intelligent reader with some knowl- 
edge of our history the book will prove a boon in clarifying and 
crystallizing his ideas on the foregoing topics. To the teacher 
the volume will be equally valuable, for Dr. Usher has freely 
quoted from the sources, and his treatment is both scholarly and 
entertaining. S. L. Ware. 


THE WHiIG PARTY INTHE SouTH. By Arthur CharlesCole. Washington: 
American Historical Association. 1913. Pp. xii-+-392. 


This learned monograph on the evolution of the Whig party 
in the South forms one of the prize essays series of the American 
Historical Association, and in the very nature of the subject 
appeals to a limited circle of specialists and scholars in Ameri- 
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can history. The author brings out the fact that the Whig 
party cannot be treated as a unit, for Whiggism often meant 
one thing in the North and quite another thing in the South. 
In the South the party could never hope to rally any large 
number of voters on issues purely national in their scope, such 
as the Hamiltonian theory of the Constitution, or the American 
System of Henry Clay. Therefore, in the South at any rate, the 
party was purely opportunist in its character and methods. It 
had all the unsteadiness and fluctuations of a coalition and 
opposition party, which it was. When, after 1852, the old issues 
of the National Bank and the distribution of the public land sales 
became obsolete, and the issue of the extension of slavery became 
paramount, the Whig party, already a house divided against 
itself, passed out of existence. A useful feature of the book is 
the series of colored maps showing the voting strength of the 
Whigs in the South from 1836 to 1852. S. L. Ware. 


Tue SUPREME COURT AND UNCONSTITUTIONAL LEGISLATION. By Blaine 
Free Moore. New York: Longmans, Green, & Company. 1913. Pp. 158. 


In these days of the Initiative, the Referendum, and the Re- 
call, and of attacks by organized labor on ‘‘Government by In- 
junction,’’ it may be of interest to peruse Professor Moore’s 
account of the origin and growth of the immensely important 
governmental function which our Supreme Court arrogates to 
itself of declaring the laws even of our National Legislature null 
and void. The author goes back to Colonial precedents and with 
a wealth of quotations from judicial opinions, brings the story 
down to our own days. This monograph by Dr. Moore forms 
part of Volume LIV of the Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, issued by Columbia University. Ss. L. W. 


_Pro Fipe: A DEFENCE OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. By 
Charles Harris, D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1914. Pp. 
Ixxvii+-575. 


This ‘‘new and augmented edition’”’ appears nine years after 
the original issue and is probably a fair reflex of Christianity 
“defensively stated’’ for the edification of candidates for Holy 
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Orders in the Diocese of Llandaff, wherein aspirants for the 
ministry are examined by the author of this interesting book. 
Comparison with a recent and scientific hand-book such as 
Garvie’s Apologetics will show that Dr. Harris, though well-read, 
sincere, and open-minded, belongs to the older school of “de- 
fence”’ rather than to the present-day school of “persuasion.” 
For instance, our author devotes one hundred and twenty pages 
to “proofs” of the existence and attributes of God, whereas 
Garvie practically ignores the subject and takes God for granted. 
Nevertheless, the older treatment is by no means antiquated, 
especially for readers, whether would-be clerics, working minis- 
ters, or the traditional ‘intelligent layman,” that have had no 
preparation in philosophy. It is interesting to note that Garvie 
has several paragraphs devoted to “heaven,’’ whereas Harris 
uses the word only once, and then in a footnote. On the other 
hand, our author, having left “hell” out of his text, has a canny 
second thought, and devotes to Hell a sort of “‘verbiform’”’ ap- 
pendix at the end of one of his chapters. Since Garvie recog- 
nizes the recent tendency toward emphasizing the apocalyptic 
element of the gospel, he too may have to take more stock of 
‘“thell” if his book comes to a second edition. 

Useful and readable as Pro Fide is, we must note a few of its 
shortcomings. Take a sample (p. 439): “There is a certain 
presumption against miracles arising from the general uniformity 
of Nature, and a certain presumption in their favor arising from 
the known character of God, and the need of a revelation. 
These opposite presumptions balance one another, and there the 
matter is left to be determined by the evidence.’’ Here we 
have ‘Nature’? opposed to “God” (@ da mode Huxley), the 
assumption that God’s “character” is “known,” the further 
assumption that there is a “need of revelation,” and, most 
questionable of all, the assumption that men who believe in the 
uniformity of nature are going to accept ‘evidence’ from 
witnesses who lived in a non-scientific age and evidence that 
cannot be divorced from dogmatic presumptions. The “sceptic’”’ 
of to-day may accept evidence for certain happenings regarded 
as miracles at the time of their occurrence, on account of his 
accepting the historic Christ, but he will not feel called on to 
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deduce miracles from the character of God, nor will he admit 
that the signs and wonders wrought by Jesus in close association 
with spiritual conditions need necessarily violate the principle of 
the uniformity of nature. 

Among other evidences of the author's lack of adequate 
equipment for scientific work in apologetics are: (1) His failure 
to appreciate the internal difficulties of the Fourth Gospel; (2) 
His question-begging citation of texts favorable to the omnipo- 
tence and omnipresence of Jesus ; (3) His failure to call attention 
to the great importance of recent work in psycho-pathology, 
though he purports to give a summary statement, in his new 
and useful introductory chapter, of the latest scientific work 
bearing on apologetics. 

The bibliographical lists and references are full and helpful 
(for the general reader), and constitute one of the best features 
of the book. T. P. Barvey. 


SToRIES OF RED HANRAHAN, THE SECRET Rose, RosA ALCHEMICA. By 
W. B. Yeats. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


This is a volume of short stories, seventeen in all, divided by 
the author into three sections. The tales of the first part deal 
with the adventures of Hanrahan, a vagabond poet and scholar, 
and are laid in Ireland; those of the second group, ‘‘The Secret 
Rose,’’ are varied, but for the most part tell of monks and are 
allegories of spiritual things; and the last story in the book, 
which takes up the entire division, narrates the mystical ex- 
periences of an alchemist and visionary. The volume possesses 
the fine qualities which we associate with Mr. Yeats’s prose. 
It has grace, charm, a subtle humor which sometimes is keen 
enough to give an edge to poignant satire, and touched through- 
out with an air of magic and faery. An artist can perhaps set 
himself no more difficult task than try to convey to others singu- 
lar experiences of his own in which he seems to become aware of 
some over-world of supramundane things. Mr. Yeats is less 
successful in performing this feat when, as in ‘‘Rosa Alchemica,”’ 
he turns his back on reality and flings verisimilitude away, than 
when, as in some of Hanrahan's adventures, he mingles the 
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mystical and the realistic and lets his other world float beyond 
its borders into this. But the book has certain other qualities, 
too. For one thing, it has a technical interest in the happy use, 
made in the first group of tales, of what is called, after the name 
of Lady Gregory’s little history, ‘‘Kiltartan English.’’ Hereto- 
fore the best English has generally been written by those whose 
culture was based on the Greek or Roman classics; the Kiltartan 
style is developed from the English of those who know nothing of 
the classics but are familiar with the Gaelic language. As acon- 
sequence this style has a peculiar novelty and freshness, and Mr. 
Yeats turns it to his purpose in these tales with exquisite felicity. 
What is more, he writes here with a certain strength which we 
have not noted before. His English has always been elegant, 
but here we are impressed for the first time with a sinewy, 
athletic element in the style, a virilityin the tone. The stories, 
as well as the style, are the better for this quality; and Red 
Hanrahan seems to us to contain the best tales, as well as the 
best prose, which Mr. Yeats has yet given us. 
GEORGE TOWNSHEND. 


Aus DEUTSCHEN D6RFERN. By Menco Stern and Robert Arrowsmith. 
Cincinnati and New York: American Book Company. 


A collection of twenty short stories, intended to stimulate in 
American students interest in and love for the German village 
and its people. G. M. B. 
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